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THE IDEAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MENOMONIE, IN WISCONSIN. 





‘A LITTLE CITY WITH THE BEST PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD.’’ 





ENOMONIE, Wiscensin, is a little 
city of but 5,600 people, and yet it 
is the best liviug proof of what the public 
school system of the United States can be 
made to do under proper conditions. It 
contains within a few hundred acres the 
most varied, the most complete object- 
lesson in public education that exists any- 
where to-day. Its distinction it owes to 
one man, Mr. James H. Stout, who has 
since 1895 been a State Senator. With- 
out him Menomonie would be like thous- 
ands of other little cities. Some years 
ago, when Mr. Stout was a resident of 
St. Louis, he learned that poverty had 
broken off the course of a certain student 
ina manual-training school. Inthe name 
of the school he provided for the boy. 
Interest in the graduate work of this one 
young man woke an interest in the effect 
of manual training generally, and the 
Menomonie manual-training schools and 
the other Menomonie schools are the out- 
growth of thirteen years of resulting ex- 
periment. 

The original proposition made (in 1890) 
by Mr. Stout at a meeting of the Meno- 
mine Board of Education was this: ‘‘I 
will place upon the school-grounds, in a 
place to be designated by the Board of 
Education, a building of proper kind and 
size, furnished with all equipments neces- 
sary for the instruction of classes of boys 
and girls in the subjects included in the 
first year of a course in manual training. 








I will also pay the salaries of the neces- 
sary teachers, the cost of all necessary 
materials and supplies, and all the con- 
tingent expenses for three terms, or for a 
time equivalent to three school terms, 
except such a part thereof as shall be 
paid by five hundred dollars, which is to 
be provided by the Board of Education.” 
It was accepted, and at the end of the 
probationary time the city adopted the 
school. Two buildings that dominate an 
open space of several blocks are now the 
centre of the public-school life of the 
town. At this season they stand out 
bare and strong in the snow, and the 
covered bridge that spans the distance 
between them is more a necessity than a 
convenience. In summer their dark-red 
brick will show still better, set off by the 
beautifully arranged plantation of flowers 
and shrubs that form the school grounds. 
The work carried on in the two buildings 
is not separate, but thoroughly inter- 
woven. One building houses the Central 
common school, from the kindergarten 
through the high school, and is the head- 
quarters of the Teachers’ Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 
The other, the manual-training building, 
is used by every Menomonie child—those 
from the outlying schools as well as those 
from the Central. A school is held in 
the building for the training of manual- 
training teachers, who havealwaysat hand 
a ‘‘ school of observation and practice.”’ 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE WORK. 

Manual training from kindergarten to 
college, coordinated and controlled under 
one roof, I examined first. At one point 
Mr. Bauersfeld, one of the instructors, 
was sketching for me the plan of the 
carpentry course to prove that it dealt 
with problems increasingly complex for 
the mind as well as for the body, when he 
stopped as if in physical pain. 

** Oh, that hurts me,’’ he protested toa 
blond, grammar-schoollad. ‘*‘ Normann, 
come over here and show Muller how to 
use a chisel.’? The teacher’s wrinkle of 
distress and the smile that followed set 
Muller into a good-natured grin, and I 
glanced at him a few minutes later as he 
watched, with a new compression about 
his lips, the clean strokes of the boy who 
was serving asinstructor. The grammar- 
school lads that I saw were at work in a 
self-reliant, business-like fashion upon a 
hickory step-ladder, a whitewood medi- 
cine-cabinet, a birch towel-roller, an oak 
piano-stool, red-birch inkstands, foot- 
stools, salt-boxes, collar and cuff boxes, 
plate-racks, picture-frames, and waste- 
baskets. 

Care is taken to suit the instruction to 
the environment. I was attracted by a 
particularly smooth, strong sled. ‘‘ We 
make sleds usually in the late fall,’’ Mr. 
Bauersfeld explained. ‘‘Sled and snow- 
shovel—and skees. When the band-saws 
break in a mill nearby Mr. Stout gets them 
for us, and the sleds are shod with the best 
of steel.’’ Everywhere I saw this in- 
ventive economy using old material in 
new ways. Some of the boxes were con- 
structed from worn-out desk-tops. ‘‘ We 
make kites in the spring,’’ Mr. Bauers- 
feld went on, ‘‘sometimes seventeen 
different kinds; and then we have a kite 
day and race airships on the kite-strings. 
They get a good deal of practice in 
mechanics out of the rigging of their air- 
ships,’’ he twinkled. Beyond the car- 
pentry-room there was a little recita- 
tion hall. A long work-counter allowed 
space for any practical demonstration the 
conductor of the classes wanted to use. 
From that and from a tool-room as com- 
plete and systematic as any library, with 
classified nails and classified saws, and 
from fireproof vault where varnishes 
are stored which the pupils use in learn- 
ing the arts of stains, fillers, shellac, and 
polishing, I emerged to see more results. 

In this school Mr. Stout works out an 
occasional problem outside the curricu- 
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lum. Once he asked a class of boys at 
the beginning of a year ‘‘ to make some- 
thing’’ quite independently. ‘‘ Make 
anything you want to,’’ he said. They 
wrestled faithfully, and the results were 
atrocious but interesting. Mr. Stout had 
found out what wasintheir minds. The 
objects were locked up and forgotten till 
the end of the year. Then they were 
produced, and great was the mirth of the 
class over their own work. They had 
learned since making these articles how 
to appreciate grace of outline as well as 
mechanical perfection. They could no 
longer conceive such crudities. The 
material for this woodwork is bought in 
the rough, green lumber, and the in- 
structors reduce it to any shape they 
wish. I looked at a mass of oak and 
birch and some slabs of red cherry that 
will some day be the superintendent’s 
desk. It was carefully set up in the dry- 
kiln, the hot air circulating between the 
planks. Close at hand was the planing- 
mill, where blocks and boards are cut by 
the instructors into any shape desired. 
The economy and utility of this way of 
purchasing is evident even to a novice. 

From the wood-working department I 
went into the iron-working rooms. I 
had spent much time in the immense 
forge-shop, where twenty-two ‘‘ down- 
draft forges’’ were busy, and I had 
wandered in the din of anvils, and peered 
into hooded fires, and been startled by a 
trip-hammer controlled by a high-school 
boy of fifteen. I had gone somewhat 
breathless through a kind of royal ma- 
chine-shop, where striplings were hand- 
ling gigantic forces with a steady concen- 
tration that made the air alive. I had 
given to the extraordinary equipment of 
the mechanical drawing-room a more in- 
telligent and less thrilled attention. I 
was ready for more lathes and draught- 
ing-boards. But I was not prepared for 
the foundry. The pit and the crane, the 
bucket-ladle capable of producing a two- 
ton casting, the melting-room with its 
brass furnace, its ‘‘cupola’’ for iron, its 
floor of removable iron plates, its iron 
loading-stage beneath the floor, were 
vital with the sense of human mastery 
over material. In the faces of the boys 
bent over the machines this mastery had 
been plain—the tension of their work 
blended with the fine contentment of 
power rightly applied. This was the 
work of the boys. 

Domestic Science. —The girls study 
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‘‘domestic science’’ in a department of 
six large sunny and well-arranged rooms. 
The real interest in this work to a quick- 
witted girl is furnished in the pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge in the study of fab- 
rics and textiles, manufactures and 
materials, in the working out of an 
original problem. A girl is given a group 
of foods to be reduced to their food ele- 
ments by the study of scientific tables. 
If in the group (designed perhaps for a 
breakfast) the girl finds a food whose 
nourishing elements exist in an equal 
amount in a cheaper material, then the 
substitution is made and the cost re- 
duced. Toa group of girls is frequently 
given the preparation of one or two or 
three meals the cost of whose raw mater- 
ials shall not exceed a definite amount. 
These meals are served to invited guests, 
chiefly fathers and mothers, and the 
entertainers take turns in acting as hosts 
and waiters. One of these meals I saw 
in the process of serving. A high-school 
girl had been given a dollar, out of which 
she was to provide for twenty-five people. 
Here is the record: Cream tomato soup, 
crofitons, veal loaf, potatoes, bread and 
butter, milk. Tomatoes, 12 cents; veal, 
40; potatoes, 14; bread, 15; milk, 15; 
butter, 10. Total, $1.06. Twenty-seven 
people served. Deftness and a trim and 
accurate handling ot materials, with the 
brain planning behind the work, are the 
objects for which the department labors 
under Miss Laura G. Day. Home experi- 
ments are recorded methodically, so that 
at the end of the year every child has card- 
catalogued her struggles. The children 
are known and their homes are known. 
Deception is practically impossible. 

The Art Department.—The art depart- 
ment is another of Mr. Stout’s experi- 
ments. The beauty of the collection it 
contains can best be suggested by the 
effect it produces. ‘‘I’d dragged through 
a sick day, flogging myself on from min- 
ute to minute till late in the afternoon,”’ 
one woman said to me, ‘‘and at the very 
end of my labors I had to climb up to 
the art-room on anerrand. In five min- 
utes I was well. There is something 
about beauty that comforts you all over.’’ 
One holiday-time Mr. Stout sent Miss 
Kate Murphy, the director of this depart- 
ment, to Japan, and her Japanese treas- 
ures came back with her to find a place 
with Greek and Moorish spoils. The 
pupils naturally resort to the art depart- 
ment to examine such acquisitions. 
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The whole system of manual training 
is so planned that it occupies in time little 
more than two hours a week. Nor do 
the school-children spend all their other 
school-hours in the ordinary studies. 
They are given the finest possible facili- 
ties for exercise. 

Gymnasium and Swimming-Pool.—Mr. 
Stout gave the schools a $75,000 gym- 
nasium which he maintains. Menomonie 
is the only place where you can go in- 
doors from a temperature 38° below zero 
and find a class of public-school boys 
swimming in the waters of a warm indoor 
lake, or a class of public-school girls 
splashing in the lively competition of a 
first swimming lesson. Mr. Stout’s be- 
lief in educated bodies is put into stalwart 
practice. This plunge has none of the 
effect of goldfishes in abowl. Itiseighty 
feet by thirty—the largest swimming- 
tank in the world open to school children 
—and at one end it drops to a good depth 
for diving. The effect of the high wain- 
scoting and the lining (both of opalite), 
of the smooth whiteness of the marble 
margin, of the flash of nickel in the 
showers beyond, and of the motion of 
clean bodies through clear water, has a 
beauty that is not marred by the splash 
of agitated waves and the shouts of truly 
happy children. No child can get into 
the plunge save by the way and use of 
shower-baths. A turnstile lets him out 
when he is ready to dress. Running 
water provides constant change, and once 
a week, at this season, the place is 
emptied and thoroughly cleaned. 

In the gymnasium are all the modern 
developing appliances, a wilderness of 
lockers, and a suite of wonderful dressing- 
rooms. It is in use day and evening. 
Mr. MacArthur, the director, works ac- 
cording toa verysound theory. He says: 
‘‘The characteristic features of the in- 
struction given in this school are that the 
girls receive the same attention as the 
boys, and that the training of both begins 
while they are young... .It is pre- 
vious to her fourteenth year that a girl 
can best be developed and strengthened 
for the duties of life. Up to that time 
she is the boy’s equal or superior in 
physical prowess if given an equal chance, 
but the conventionalities of modern society 
rob her of freedom during her years of 
growth and cause her to become delicate 
and unhealthy. No amount of subse- 
quent physical training will compensate 
for the loss of freedom during the years 
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from nine to fourteen. Every pupil (be- 
ginning with the second grammar year) 
is permitted to come to the gymnasium 
three times a week to engage in the more 
vigorous work of climbing the ropes or 
ladders, jumping the horse, making 
‘*nests’’ on the parallel bars, and to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a shower-bath. 
If children are given the opportunity to 
experience the delightful) effects of a good 
bath, it is safe to say that they will find 
some way of keeping clean when they 
are men and women.”’ 

From the second year of the grammar 
school, before which they have two class- 
room lessons daily, pupils begin the twice- 
a-week systematic gymnasium instruc- 
tion during school hours that lasts 
through the high school, and each of 
these classes has a weekly swimming-les- 
son. One of Mr. MacArthur’s beliefs is 
the giving of equal care and attention to 
all pupils, not selecting a group of those 
already well developed for special train- 
ing, while the rest shift for themselves, 
the common way. Theclumsier the boy 
the more determinedly does Mr. Mac- 
Arthur keep him to his task. The result 
so far has been a surprising all-around 
excellence and a remarkable athletic 
record for the school teams. Menomonie 
boys won the relay race and banner at 
the Wisconsin meet, and one of them, 
Waller, holds the United States cham- 
pionship for the 440-yard dash at the 
Amateur American Athletic Union 
games in Chicago. The school record 
shows the name of Arthur Olson, who 
threw the 12-pound hammer 144 feet 10 
inches; Edwin Grobe, whose broad jump 
was 19 feet 7 inches; Frank Van Hoesen, 
who vaulted 9g feet 6 inches; and a 
Louis Seely, who hurled the discus about 
100 feet. The development attained is 
not a bunchy, prize-fighting muscularity, 
but a balanced strength and suppleness 
that comes very near perfection. 

Miss Bornheim, the assistant, is herself 
an embodiment of the health and glow of 
the wholesome word she preaches. No- 
thing that I saw in the department im- 
pressed me so much as the very small 
girls hanging by their toes, their knees, 
one hand, anywhere on anything, and 
always sure, always happy to the bub- 
bling-point, and already with something 
of the good-tempered self-control taught 
by all true sports. The mastery of the 
body the pupils are learning now will be 
mastery of thefuture. They won’t grow 
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up to cry when they want to smile! The 
free exercise hours, no less than the gym- 
nasium class, are under trained direction. 
The general public, too, admitted for a 
trifling amount to a shower-bath, a tub- 
bath, a Turkish bath, or a plunge, make 
constant use of their privileges. Bowl- 
ing-clubs of ‘‘ grown-ups,’’ go to try the 
perfect alley, wear gymnasium costumes, 
and stay fora bath when exercise is over. 
Men’s classes and women’s fill the even- 
ings. Many an invalid mother regains 
her health here, forgetting her headache 
under the systematic drill and the stimu- 
lating shower. Here parents and schools 
come into close touch, the city grows year 
by year cleaner and better, the bodies of 
its dwellers are freshened for work, and 
their minds are occupied with healthful 
action. 

The Teachers’ Training Schools.—The 
Stout Training School for Manual Train- 
ing Teachers, now in its first year, is un- 
der the direction of Mr. John H. Mason, 
a Worcester Polytechnic man who has 
been for two years on the faculty of the 
New York Teachers’ College at Colum- 
bia University. 

Efficiency is the most obvious product 
of instruction. Neither Mr. Stout nor 
the director, Mr. Mason, believes that be- 
cause a man can manipulate wood and 
iron he is therefore able to make wood 
and iron work a means of education to a 
grammar-school boy. Against the pro- 
test of the authorities, five Menomonie 
high-school graduates have been em- 
ployed as manual-training teachers on the 
strength of their common-school work. 
One young graduate at the school is re- 
ceiving $1,200 at the Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Another 
is director of the manual-training work 
at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, and one 
of the girls fills the same position in 
Manitowoc. The girl was recently con- 
fronted by a request for woodwork in ad- 
dition to domestic science. She had never 
received any instruction in the manage- 
ment of wood and metal, but she did not 
sit down supinely and say, ‘‘I can’t.’ 
She showed the resourcefulness of her 
training, appealed to her home school, 
and with written instruction, plans, and 
advice from headquarters, opened her new 
department. Next year she will take 
the regular teachers’ course. 

I saw another high-school graduate 
perched at a huge drafting-table in the 
mechanical-drawing room at Menomonie. 
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preparing plans of the buildings for the 
St. Louis fair. These are some of the 
results of the training. 

Mr. Mason and his colleagues, Miss 
Day and Miss Murphy, stand ready to 
codperate in every special case needing 
elastic treatment, so that into the work in 
domestic science, in form and color, in 
mechanical drawing, and in wood-work- 
ing, pupils are slipping regardless of sex. 
The directors of the schools, from Mr. 
Stout to the youngest professor, would be 
glad to see any boy or girl given the best 
the school offers, The conditions that 
curtailed the girl’s opportunities are fast 
changing. Menomonie people in educa- 
tional insight have advanced beyond the 
world outside. 

The most attractive features of the kin- 
dergarten and primary training-school, 
under Mrs. Logsdon-Couli, are the blend- 
ing of the kindergarten with the primary 
school. The director endeavors to elimi- 
nate the type of teacher who says to a 
mother, ‘Your Johnnie is the dearest 
child! I just love him!”’ and to a fellow- 
teacher, ‘‘ Johnnie is the worst child I 
ever knew.’’ The work is doneseriously 
and sincerely, anditcounts. In Menom- 
onie the first-grade teacher does not re- 
ceive the kindergarten child witha shrug. 

The County Schools—Dunn County, 
Wisconsin, in which Menomonie is, 
established one of the first two county 
agricultural schools in the world, and 
with it the county school for training 
ruralteachers. The'building that serves 
as headquarters for both stands in the Me- 
nomonie group, where its students have 
the use of the Stout Gymnasium, and are 

art of the student life of the town. 

hese schools, which were favored by 
Mr. Harvey, then State Superintendent, 
were secured by Mr. Stout’s efforts in the 
Wisconsin Senate. Dean Henry, the re- 
markable director of the State University 
College of Agriculture, has a grip on the 
rural life of the State that is lifting it year 
by year. Mr. Stout believed district ag- 
ricultural schools could reach remoter and 
less-traveled people, wake up communi- 
ties whose boys would not attend State 
institutes, and so reénforce the work of the 
university. 

The County Training School for Rural 
Teachers at Menomonie accordingly takes 
girls straight from the village school and 
gives them a year or more of normal and 
upper-grade work. ‘They learn how to 
study and they find out how to teach. 
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Association broadens them, ambition 
grows, and when they have earned their 
first salaries many go on to one of the 
seven State normal schools. The effect 
of the training is visible even to a stran- 
ger. Fifty-four per cent. of the teachers 
of Dunn county are graduates of this 
school, that is only beginning its second 
year. Mr. Morrison, the principal, and 
his associates, personally supervise the 
work of the graduates. Miss Allen, one 
of these associates, took me with her on 
one of her expeditions. Covered with 
furs that met our ear-lapped caps, we 
drove twenty-seven miles to see two 
schools. In the Red Cedar District, No. 4, 
we found a slender girl, Miss Della Bonell, 
with forty-one children present out of 
forty-six. They ranged in age from baby- 
hood to teens, forming almost as many 
classes as there were children. An array 
of tin dinner-pails stood on the floor beside 
the big stove. The wall had the framed 
picture of Lincoln given by Mr. Stout to 
all the schools, and some pictures of one 
of his ‘‘ traveling picture groups,’’ which 
he sends about the State. On a stand was 
a tool chest furnished with a complete set 
of tools. This is Mr. Stout’s gift to each 
country school in the county, and Miss 
Bonell showed me her blue-print plan of 
work furnished by Mr. Mason at Menom- 
onie, and the woodwork already produced 
by the children. 
In the short time that we stopped, Miss 
Allen found out what difficulties were 
blocking the school path, heard a read- 
ing-class, and took in hand a grammar- 
class of one big girl, who was in flound- 
ering depths over the poetry she was 
trying to untangle. ‘‘It’s too hard for 
her,” announced the supervisor. ‘‘ Let 
her find the subjects in your sentences: 
The sun is shining brightly, and the visi- 
tor who came to-day looked as tf she had en- 
joyed her ride. 'That’s quite as compli- 
cated, and the child knows what it 
means.’’ ‘The teacher brightened. She 
had feared that she might be held respon- 
sible for the examples ‘‘in the book.”’ 
The connection between the rural 
schools and the parent school through 
such inspections as this, new as it is, is 
vital. Need and help, question and 
answer, letter and interview, keep the 
work alive. A beautiful desk chair, the 
gift of the parents, and new window- 
shades, put in for this particular teacher, 
were some of the signs of this life. 
All through the county, thanks to Mr. 
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Stout, pictures, tinted walls, and books 
are changing the face of rural education. 
The State requires every township to set 
aside ten cents for every school-child for 
the purchase of books. These are soon 
worn out, and in old days the taste for 
reading once acquired, having nothing to 
feed on, died. Now every village or 
neighborhood that desires it is supplied 
with a Stout Traveling Library. Thirty 
books (in a case with doors) are lent and 
exchanged on application. Mr. Frank 
Avery Hutchins, the secretary of the 
State Commission, was among the first 
to insist on the traveling libraries, and 
Mr. Stout’s testimony is that Wisconsin 
owes more to the self-sacrifice and strength 
of Mr. Hutchins’s work than Mr. Hutch- 
ins’s self-forgetfulness has ever allowed 
to be said. About the labors of other 
ee Mr. Stout speaks with enthusiasm. 
he temerity of the questioner who hopes 
to hear him talk about himself brings a 
smile to the faces of Wisconsin people. 
From Governor La Follette to the bell- 
boy of the Menomonie Hotel, they realize 
the futility of the attempt. What I 
know of the Menomonie schools, of the 
county, and of Mr. Stout himself I have 
had to find out little by little from living 
in the schools themselves, where every 
corner is wide open to the self-conducted 
stranger, from living with Menomonie 
people, and from careful gleanings out- 
side. I never had so open a chance to 
find out for myself, and was never left so 
entirely free from advice in doing it. 

Part of the country drive that took me 
to the rural school showed a Stout library 
in the farmhouse kitchen where it was 
kept. Here or in a country store, with 
an advertisement of chewing-tobacco or of 
a patent medicine as its nearest neighbor, 
it is a nucleus of good things. One of 
the visitors from the central library found 
a station in an old section-house, in 
charge of ‘‘ Uncle Dick,’’ a cripple who 
was section-boss, justice of the peace, and 
postmaster. 

‘*That’s a poor place for the library,’’ 
the visitor suggested. ‘‘ We might move 
it somewhere else.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t’’ begged the boy who was 
her guide. ‘‘You don’t know Uncle 
Dick; he lets us have a book whenever 
we want it.’’ 

A refined and thoughtful man, whose 
district training had been of the old type, 
wrote in answer to questions sent out by 
Miss Lucas, the Menomonie librarian: 
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‘*It helps to occupy our spar time in a 
useful manner gives us Purer thought. 
less thime to think ill of our neighbours. 
makes us better citizan I would mis it 
badly.’’ 

A mau who can think so far beyond 
his opportunities is blessed in the travel- 
ing library. The Memorial Library at 
Menomonie is open to all the county, and 
with the book-cases often go special 
books for special readers. The teachers. 
who learn to know the library in Meno- 
monie carry it with them where they go; 
many a girl takes twenty books at a time 
for use in her schoolroom and establishes. 
besides a Stout library station close at 
hand. 

The County Agricultural School also 
does important work. It takes girls and 
boys straight from the farms for a year’s 
course in domestic and agricultural trair- 
ing and gives them double value for 
every moment spent. The school, opened 
in the face of protest against ‘‘ book- 
learning for farmers’ boys,’’ is already 
crowded. The work is planned with a 
direct eye to external utility, but general 
cultivation is a certain result. In the 
machine-shop portable forges, worth 
eight or ten dollars each, are used in 
ways that every farmer needs to under- 
stand. Carpentry work is of the heavier 
kind, essential to proper care of buildings 
and fences. The boys made their own 
solid benches and can fit up a poultry- 
house or a farm-shop without sending 
five miles for the nearest carpenter. The 
care of poultry they learn by experiment. 
Mr. Davis, the head of the school, puts 
his whole heart into all his work, and his 
hands follow. If hens are bought troubled 
with parasites, he himself sprays the 
crude oil through their feathers. His 
Buff Plymouth Rocks are laying well in 
the dead of winter, because their quarters. 
are sunny and clean and their wants are 
never forgotten. To the boy of the 
average farm household their very tame- 
ness is new, but the connection between 
kindness and an increased revenue is 
brought home to him. The study of the 
soil, grain-judging, stock-judging, the 
feeding and housing of stock, Massachu- 
setts methods of planting strawberries, 
and Wisconsin ways of sowing clover are 
all bits of a coherent year’s course. 

In Dunn County, with its 30,000 
scattered population, Mr. Davis con- 
ducted last year thirty-two farmers’ insti- 
tutes. Every man had a chance to 
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attend one institute, and many farmers 
were present at several. Just as work 
begun in the Menomonie schools ends 
often in the beautiful environment of the 
the University of Wisconsin, so the 
county institutes lead many of the farm- 
ers to the State institutes. 

One interesting story told me had to do 
with a recent county meeting. A man 
who lives not far from Menomonie owns 
a magnificent herd of ‘‘ Galloway fats.’’ 
These fat cattle are raised for the 
Chicago market and have taken some 
prizes in the latest international exhibit 
of beef creatures. This man, who is 
very rich and successful, had never before 
been willing to talk in a meeting, and 
was with difficulty persuaded to come 
and to speak. It was Mr. Davis’s idea 
that naturally praising his own particular 
form of industry, the speaker would 
advise the farmers to go in for raising fat 
cattle, and in that case Mr. Davis was 
prepared with a lively answer in favor of 
more dairy cattle. But to his surprise 
this stock-owner made a very eloquent 
and wonderfully interesting plea for a 
greater number of dairy-cattle raisers, say- 
ing that as an industry the business 
should not be allowed to languish, that 
its permanent value in any community 
was very great, and that he was sorry, 
for his own part, that so many farmers 
were crossing their herds with his Gallo- 
way breed. Coming from him, the advice 
had a marked effect and delighted the in- 
stitute managers. The man who gets out- 
side his own affairs long enough to give 
disinterested advice to his neighbors 
gains more than their gratitude and in- 
terest; he gains in civic or county pride 
and puts himself among those whose 
labor is not for themselves alone, but 
interwoven with the progress and de- 
velopment of that sectional or national 
life of which they are a part. 

Here are a few of the other activities 
already in motion: The free distribution 
of seed ; the giving of technical informa- 
tion to farmers regarding stock, new 
crops, and soils; ‘the distribution of 
farmers’ bulletins and agricultural books 
(sent out often with the traveling library); 
the helping of rural teachers to handle 
elementary agriculture and manual work 
in their schools ; the free testing of milk 
from each cow in any dairy herd; the 
furnishing of tuition to students from 
other counties for an annual fee of $10. 

Any study of the Menomonie city 
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schools or the Dunn county schools 
shows a substantial interweaving of all 
departments in the interest of a common 
helpfulness. It is that spirit above every 
other that makes the Menomonie system 
strong. 

Methods of Work.—When the super- 
ficial or the discouraged visitor says, 
‘*We could never do this; we haven’t 
the money,’’ Menomonie is impatient. 
The success of Mr. Stout’s work every 
citizen of Menomonie knows has de- 
pended a thousand times more on the 
thought and care he has given to it than 
the money he has spent. What if these 
buildings and machines could not be 
duplicated elsewhere for anything like 
their cost? They do not need to be 
duplicated. Mr. Stout has a fancy to see 
what the most splendid equipment would 
accomplish, but the essential features 
were in the first building he erected. It 
cost $2,400. Down-stairs the boys swept 
their benches free from shavings and 
worked at their mechanical drawing under 
the shadow of the machines; up-stairs 
the girls set in order their cooking-tables 
and laid out their sewing in the place 
where the cooking had been. Let pupils 
learn to help themselves, make their own 
appliances, and gain in resourcefulness 
what they lack in machines. A good 
beginning grows. Mr. Stout has never 
taken any step in advance without first 
educating the community to give him 
some measure of codperation and back- 
ing; his superstructure rests on founda- 
tions. Nothing has been attempted ina 
hurry nor without expert advice. The 
man in charge of Menomonie’s school 
grounds is Mr. Warren Manning, the 
famous Boston landscape gardener who 
laid out the grounds of the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Under him and his 
assistant, plants and shrubs (plainly 
marked as in a horticultural garden) 
have been gathered from many quarters 
and set in place. Here again the county 
gains. Mr. Stout has offered prizes to 
farmers and to schools for original plans 
and their execution. Naked school- 
house and barren farm dooryards are 
accordingly being adorned. At the head 
of the Menomonie school system, Mr. L. 
D. Harvey, former president of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School and lately State 
Superintendent, is making a remarkable 
power of organization felt in the life of 
the whole system. 

All this work is a beginning. To the 
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creative mind that conceived it it is the 
merest prophecy of what is tocome. A 
single set of tools for each country school 
and little children making rulers and fire- 
handles; by and by the village fathers 
(who are also the children’s fathers) de- 
manding more manual training; then a 
few seeds and a visit from the landscape 
gardener, a call from Mr. Stout, a long 
waiting, and by and by a school with a 
lawn and beautiful trees! This is the 
way Mr. Stout works, hiding his benefac- 
tions where the majority of the citizens 
never hear of them. Members of the 
City Council have told me of his marvel- 
ous ability in dodging announcements of 
his deeds. Every year his checks go 
into the school fund, into this city enter- 
prise and that. Iam certain that I know 
more to-day of his gifts to Menomonie 
through the words of these men who like 
to have him appreciated, than many a 
citizen who has lived there all his life. 
This reserve is, first of all, due to the de- 
sire to fix attention upon the work, not 
upon himself. An artist who wanted to 
show people the beauty of a land he loved 
could not be glad when people turned 
from his picture of the land to look at 
him. ‘‘Is the work worthy of imita- 
tion?’’ is what Mr. Stout’s silence asks 
the man who would call him benefactor. 
“Is it good work?’’ There is the frank- 
est democracy in his attitude. His own 
children are in the public schools. 

His plan of work is founded on a recog- 
nition of social values. Every year, or 
oftener, there is a ‘‘ round-up” of all the 
forces. The rural teachers that have met 
in township groups come together ina 
body and the Agricultural School girls 
serve asupper. The people in charge of 
the traveling libraries drive thirty miles 
through frightful roads to exchange ex- 
periences, talk over plans, and the high 
school girls prepareadinner. Groups of 
graduates, groups of parents, all the 
school children in the city, with the 
parochial school not forgotten, are enter- 
tained in the Memorial rooms, in the 
schools, in the park, and Mr. Stout 
quietly pays the bills. Miss Allen sends 
out material to country study clubs. 
The clubs have a year of work and then 
take a holiday and visit Menomonie. 
Farmers who want the work at the 
Agricultural School are welcome, and 
many come. Visitors drop in from St. 
Louis, delegations from the East, a sup- 
erintendent from Oregon, and if the visi- 
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tor is distinguished and has anything to 
say he lectures in the Memorial auditor- 
ium, and boys stand in line all night to 
secure tickets. Every one is interested 
in something; every one is busy. There 
are no loafing boys on the streets. They 
vanished when the gymnasium was 
opened. Men who want to use the 
manual-training plant find it accessible 
in the evening. The school buildings 
are always warmed, electric light to be 
had for a gesture. A carpenter who 
wanted to build a house came into the 
school, received instruction, constructed 
a model (that I saw), and with this archi- 
tectural assistance built his house from 
his own plans. 

For the Future.—More of this is what 
Mr. Stout wants. He dreams of a time 
when there shall be an auditorium to seat 


2,500 people. He has bought the land; 
the city is paying the taxes. Some day 
the auditorium will be built. ‘‘ We need 


music,’’? Mr. Stout has said. He will 
never be satisfied till a ten-thousand- 
dollar organ is installed in the auditor- 
ium, and musicians, a// the best things 
from outside that offer entertainment, 
shall be tempted to Menomonie. Some 
day, if his plans hold good, a trade-school 
will be added to the group already here. 
Then each child, his whole school life 
having been carefully recorded, will be 
talked over by parents and teachers, his 
aptitudes will be considered, and in all 
his later work he will be given the right 
opportunity. Some day, if pupils wish 
to organize a business under the leader- 
ship of a competent instructor, they will 
be allowed the use of the manual-training 
apparatus for the summer months, pay 
for their raw material, and keep their 
own books. Some day a dormitory will 
house the inflooding students, and the 
practical application of domestic science 
will save expense for the student who 
must economize and will incidentally give 
good food to all. These are some of the 
many plans that are working themselves 
out in a mind never idle in service. 

They do not concern Menomonie alone. 
The recent history of Wisconsin shows no 
good movement which he has not advo- 
cated. But it is Menomonie that sees the 
concrete results of his work. The people 
there know what has been accomplished 
in a city where even yet the outskirts 
show women in wooden shoes, and the 
poorest homes reveal a diet of fried meat 
and lard-spread bread. 
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While a man is living it is impossible 
to write what the next generation will 
say, without offense. But it should be 
set forth plainly that there is no dispar- 
agement by the citizens of Menomonie in 
the emphasis laid upon the work of Mr. 
Stout. He is one of the few born in any 
generation. With a mind to conceive the 
things that should be, he has the knowl- 
edge of affairs and the patience to make 
his conceptions possible. It is a great 
thing to say of any city that it has lis- 
tened to the plans of such a man, and, 
coéperating in their fulfilment, has come 
by effort and self-denial to the place that 
Menomonie occupies to-day. 

From the visit to Menomonie I have 
learned three things: 

1. Measured by this actual demonstra- 
tion of what the public schools can do, 
most other public-school work is dead and 
ineffectual. 

2. The value of the Menomonie schools 
as an object-lesson is due more to the 
thought than to the money expended on 
them. 

3. Ifcommunities were willing to spend 
both thought and money they would re- 
ceive in hard cash a hundredfold for their 
expenditure. Menomonie workmen built 
the fittings of the schools; they are build- 
ing the houses of many families attracted 
to the place by the schools alone. Stu- 
dents from outside leave in this little city 
every year at least $80,000.—A. M7. Shaw, 
in the World’s Work. 


_ 


READING. 








OR the last twenty-five years few per- 

sons have been more persistent and 
active than the editor of this journal in 
urging the importance of supplying chil- 
dren with good reading matter, either in 
school or library, in ample quantity. Of 
late years we have not said so much 
because it has not seemed necessary, as 
the subject has become such a common 
theme. But we never fail to read with 
interest everything on the subject which 
comes to our notice. 

Two late utterances on the general sub- 
ject have been worthy of more than ordi- 
nary attention—one from the student’s 
or scholar’s standpoint, by Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman, ex-president of Johns Hopkins 
University; the other from the littera- 
teur’s or book-lover’s standpoint, by W. 
D. Howells in the Easy Chair of Harper's. 
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Dr. Gilman emphasizes the unfortunate 
tendency of the time to superficial and 
profitless reading. Mr. Howells dis- 
courses in a very easy way on what may 
be called the off side of the public library 
question. Much of what he says applies 
by implication, if not directly, to the 
public school library, which is now so 
much talked about. 

Weare far from undervaluing the read- 
ing habit, and we feel almost guilty of 
impiety in affirming that as a means of 
killing time it may be one of the most 
effective of agents. But that reading is 
nothing more than a time-killer cannot 
be disputed in the case of many people, 
including many boys and girls in the 
public schools. They read, and read, 
and read, and the best that can be said 
is that their reading keeps them out of 
mischief or a worse form of idleness. 
Their reading does not soak in, so to 
speak. It does not get down to springs 
of intelligence, or even to the springs of 
conduct, although it must be confessed 
that in some conspicuous cases boys by 
their reading have had their conduct in- 
fluenced most disastrously, but it has not 
been reading that was encouraged or 
provided by the public school. Of course 
some pupils, possibly an encouraging pro- 
portion, gain intellectual strength and 
moral stamina’ from their reading; but 
the broad fact remains that, under the 
stimulus of home and school pressure, 
reading has become with too many of our 
children a sort of juvenile mania. They 
read and read voluminously, not only 
because they enjoy the intoxicating effect 
of the succession of pictures which are 
brought before their minds by the fiction 
they feed on, but also because they have 
been made to think it is a good thing to 
do, a praiseworthy thing, or at any rate 
a thing which is always praised. 

It is needless to say that reading of this 
character, which is done not because of 
the genuine and intelligent pleasure ex- 
perienced in the thing itself, or from a 
real desire to know about things and 
places, is of little value. A person gets 
but little good from travel whose chief 
motive in traveling is that his vanity 
may be tickled in letting his fellows 
know where he has been. In reading it 
is pre-eminently true that one gets only 
what he consciously goes after. Motive 
is the controlling factor. It gives sight 
and sense. It conditions acquisition. 

The importance of motive in this read- 
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ing and library problem is being com- 
pletely overlooked. Librarians and teach- 
ers alike feel that if the boy or the girl 
and the book are brought together the 

roblem is solved. There is the mistake. 

he boy or the girl without the genuine 
motive and earnest purpose, though sur- 
rounded with the most attractive books, 
is further away from the end which books 
and reading should accomplish than is 
the boy or girl with the proper motive 
but without easy access to books. Mo- 
tive is everything in this matter. In its 
absence, whether in the country or the 
city, both books and reading habit are 
worthless or even worse. 

How may this motive be acquired or 
cultivated? That is the rub. But to 
ignore it and still preach the gospel of free 
books and omnivorous reading is to over- 
look the key to the whole matter. 

It is strange that Mr. Howells takes no 
account of motive in his analysis. The 
‘* strenuous life’’ which President Roose- 
velt has lifted into a golden text does 
not seem to enter into Mr. Howells’ con- 
ception of the way books influence us. 
To talk about lying down and rising up 
with a book, or sipping it slowly and 
sweetly or lulting yourself with it, is to 
us pure sentimentality. We recognize 
the fact that an individual’s life may be 
entirely too strenuous for his own com- 
fort and usefulness. So one’s contact 
with a book may be too strenuous. But 
that is not a danger to which the mass of 
mankind, old or young, are exposed. 
Motive is the thing needed. When one 
reads for a purpose he does not indulge 
in lulling himself or in sipping slowly 
and sweetly. 

It is the strenuous, earnest reader who 
wants to own the books he reads, because 
he does not care to read what he is not 
anxious to possess in the double sense. 
It is not the natural tendency of free 
libraries to cultivate the habit of reading 
in this earnest way, it must be confessed. 
When a boy or a girl borrows a book, as 
Whittier and Lincoln did, because his 
soul hungers for what is in it, then the 
free book is a godsend. But when a per- 
son takes home from the free library from 
two to six books a week and pretends to 
read them, then the free book is far from 
being a godsend, unless that boy or girl 
is liable otherwise to wander into the 
devil’s workshop. 

The question of just what we mean by 
‘*thinking when we read,’’ raised by 
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Mr. Howells, is worthy of every teach- 
er’s consideration. But whatever it is, it 
is certainly not promoted by the large 
proportion of stories which high school 
and grammar school pupils as a rule are 
inclined to read. On the other hand, it 
is greatly promoted by encouraging young 
people to talk over in detail with their 
teacher or some other cultured person 
every book read. Talking over a sub- 
ject with another person begets thought, 
stimulates inquiry, corrects and deepens 
impressions. If our children read fewer 
books and would talk over with their 
teachers more fuily what they do read, 
their reading would do them much more 
good. Talking over what one reads is 
invaluable as an elucidator and clincher. 
—Intelligencer. 





WHAT THE BIRDS ARE DOING. 





HE Spectator fears that he is falling 
behind the times. Of old he was 
wont to pride himself upon his sympathy 
with all out-of-doors. But the new Na- 
ture-cult is beyond him. Never to have 
met a fox face to face—never, that is, out- 
side the bars of the Park Zoo; to boast 
no speaking acquaintance with hoot-owl, 
coyote, or laughing loon; to know, in fact, 
more of books than of beasts, and more of 
the way of the world than of the secrets 
of the wild—is not this to argue one’s self 
far from Nature’s heart? Yet such is the 
Spectator’s pitiable plight. Some feeble 
attempts he has made to right himself, 
rising in the chill dawn to sneak about 
after cheeping birds with opera-glass and 
kodak, or trying to worm himself into 
the affections of illusive silver squirrels. 
But to no purpose. When the fancy 
seized them, his furred and feathered 
friends took French leave, and the Spec- 
tator went home without a vestige of clue 
to their finer feelings or their little phil- 
osophies of life. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction, there- 
fore, that the Spectator sits down to write 
these paragraphs upon a new approach to 
the study of bird character. The plan is 
not of his own invention, but a gleaning 
from the experience of an unliterary 
friend. None the less, it leads to bird 
knowledge so intimate as to challenge 
comparison with the discoveries of Thomp- 
son Seton or William J. Long. And its 
findings are not, like theirs, open to dis- 
cussion, but demonstrable before a court 
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of law. It may be as well to state with- 
out further circumlocution that the Spec- 
. tator has made the acquaintance of that 
amiable gastrologist known in Washing- 
ton as the Bird-Stomach Man. It wasin 
a little tucked-up office in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the Spectator 
discovered him, surrounded by all the 
unsentimental paraphernalia of the craft. 
Bottles, unnumbered bottles, glittered 
upon the shelves which lined the walls. 
And in each there floated a little gray bag, 
something like a sea-cucumber—the wor- 
shipful stomach of a bird. 

That Romance could hover over such 
grim trophies as these the Spectator was 
loth to believe. Yet a half-hour’s chat 
with the Bird-Stomach Man convinced 
him that poetry lurks between forceps and 
scalpel, and that the true nobility of bird- 
nature is not visible to the naked eye. 
The evil that a bird does, and for that 
matter the good, too, he does with his 
busy little bill. If his taste runs to grass- 
hoppers and noxious worms, he is a good 
birdling and worthy of all encourage- 
ment; if to sprouting corn, or cherries, or 
honey-bees perchance, he is a bold thief 
and a bad. To settle his character, no 
way is so sure as to investigate the tell- 
tale contents of his crop. But while the 
Bird-Stomach Man, in the interests of the 
United States Departmentof Agriculture, 
is thus surgically employed, his heart is 
wholly with the winged proprietors of 
the stomachs. The Spectator has met 
bird-lovers in his day. Your ornitholo- 
gist loves birds, but he loves them to clas- 
sify them, and mount them on perches, 
and collect their dainty eggs. Your 
Thompson Seton loves birds, but he loves 
them to sentimentalize over them and 
make copy of them. Now, the Bird- 
Stomach Man is a practical friend. He 
believes in his cliert’s inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. He aims to throwthe strong arm 
of the law between all birdkind and the 
farmer’s vengeful gun. 

That his task is a delicate one the Spec- 
tator soon had occasion to observe. The 
expert spread before him a vast assort- 
ment of strange objects, among which he 
recognized tiny bones, insects’ wings, the 
glittering wing-covers of beetles, seeds 
galore, and small stones. Among the 
pebbles were pretty little disks from the 
stems of fossil crinoids, and four little 
nuggets of gold! Selecting a minute 
bone, the naturalist declared it to come 
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from the fore-foot of a frog, remarking 
that in his business it was necessary to 
know the skeletons of every fish, frog, 
reptile, or mammal ever preyed upon by 
the great hawks and owls. As for insects, 
the minutest part of their anatomy is of 
vital importance to the nice work of iden- 


tification. The veining of a crumpled, 
gauzy wing may determine whether the 
insect owner was friend or foe to agricul- 
ture, and so the virtue or culpability of 
the bird that devoured him. As for cater- 
pillars and grubs, all that is left of them 
when they come to the hands of the Bird- 
stomach Man is their little hard mouth- 
parts. By their mandibles alone he knows 
them. Among dozens of scraps upon a 
card before him the naturalist indicated 
the jaws of the ant, the grasshopper, and 
the cutworm, the gleaming eyes of a 
spider, and the ‘‘clicker’’ of a click- 
beetle. 

By this time the Spectator’s eyes were 
open to the widest. But the naturalist 
was by no means at the end of his rope. 
‘*Incidentally,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ this office 
acquaints itself with the look of every 
seed ever swallowed by a bird. Properly 
speaking, this is the province of the bota- 
nist. But it’s amazing how little they 
know about seeds. You can confound 
the best of them with weed-seeds. Yet 
the identification of weed-seed is of prime 
importance, for no argument tells better 
with the farmers than that birds help to 
rid their fields of weeds. Why, we esti- 
mate that the tree-sparrows devour over 
a million and a half pounds of weed-seed 
yearly in Iowa alone.’’ 

Before the Spectator could catch his 
breath he found himself contemplating a 
series of minute specks. ‘‘ These,’’ the 
naturalist was saying, proudly, ‘‘are our 
problems. Those little black club-shaped 
bodies have been officially repudiated by 
every branch of the service in turn, 
kicked out of all the kingdoms of matter. 
But one day, in dissecting a poison-ivy 
berry, we ran upon some bits of bittsmen 
like these. The bird had eaten poison 
ivy.’’ The Spectator had been puzzling 
for some moments over some tiny brown 
objects the shape ofa baby’s ear. Hein- 
quired what they might be. The Bird- 
Stomach Man explained that those brown 
specks had once ‘‘ stumped ’’ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Biological Survey, 
Division of Ornithology. Nobody could 
conceive where they came from. One day 
an assistant found them gracing the knee 
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caps ofa fat grasshopper. Enigma three, 
a shining, concave pocket, big enough for 
a rain-drop, turned out to be the nursery- 
wall of the grub at the heart of a gall-nut. 
The bird had swallowed grub, nest and 
all. Such findings as these lead the 
scientists of the Division of Ornithology 
to keep their eyes open when afield. 
‘*The world is so full of a number of 
things,’’ and there is no knowing what a 
bird may swallow next. 

The microscope showed the Spectator 
yet stranger things. He saw how, after 
many years, you can identify partly as- 
similated fruit or grains by the varied 
epidermis cells, or the peculiarity of the 
Starch-grains; how you can tell what spe- 
cies of butterfly or moth has gone to make 
along-dead birdling’s holiday by the char- 
acter of the toothed wing-scales, which 
are all that remain of the insect; and how 
know the earthworm, when no apparent 
trace of him remains, by certain amber- 
colored, S-shaped spicules, which are the 
earthworm’s hall-mark. Verily, inscrut- 
able are the ways of the scientist! 

The Spectator was shocked to hear 
what unpoetic things the daintiest of song- 
birds will eat. The cuckoo, for instance, 


dines largely upon the nauseous, thorny 
caterpillars of the Io moth, getting his 
interior stuck full of stinging spines. The ; 
Spectator saw a cuckoo’s stomach turned 
inside out, and it was set so thick with 
spines that it looked like a little fur wal- 


let. He saw the hand of an assistant in 
the laboratory swollen by accidental con- 
tact with a poison-ivy berry in a bird-crop 
he was investigating. Yet that bird died 
ofa gunshot wound. They tell ofa bird 
which was offered a beetle so hot as to its 
juices as to blister the hand that crushed 
it. Birdy gobbled down the fiery insect, 
and then stood with his mouth stretched 
open, swaying about in agony, while the 
gobbled beetle took its revenge inside. 
The department assembled to close the 
rash bird’s eyes. But he got over it, 
though he never accepted that particular 
sort of beetle again. 

These were the side-shows of the labor- 
atory. The main exhibit was bird-virtue 
on a pedestal. The Spectator heard so 
much of the industry and self-sacrifice 
masquerading under feathers that he has 
since been almost ashamed to looka chick- 
adee in the face. The gastrologist expa- 
tiated upon the tons of weed-seed, the 
myriads of devouring worms, of which 
birds annually rid the earth. As for their 
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sins, for fourteen years the gastrologist 
has been at work; he has examined the 
internal evidence against more than 
thirty-four thousand birds; and of all that 
host he finds scarce one which is not 
more good than bad. One-half of the 
charges are pure libel. As for proved 
peccadilloes, they are heavily overbal- 
anced by good deeds. In spring Jim Crow 
pulls up your sprouting corn; but when 
the cutworm comes, his death-dealing bill 
repays the theft a thousandfold. The 
cherry-stealers only take fair toll of the 
fruit they saved by early worm-hunts 
among the blossoms. The Spectator was 
moved almost to tears at hearing of the 
noble feats of birds in the face of a plague 
of insects. Even birds of strictly vegeta- 
rian principles fall to upon the invaders, 
eating from morn to dewy eve. It is re- 
corded of one robin that he sacrificed him- 
self to the extent of one hundred and 
sixty-five wormsin a single day! If this 
be not touching enough, hear the tale of 
a plague of grasshoppers, how birds both 
small and great taxed themselves to the 
bursting point to keep down the invasion, 
and the least among the humming-birds 
slew and ate a pair of monstrous hoppers 
all himself. The Spectator blushes that 
he ever owned a shotgun.— 7he Outlook. 


CENTRALIZATION IN INDIANA. 





EX-STATE SUPT. D. M. GEETING. 


OR ten years Indiana has realized that 
the multiplicity of district schools 
make the cost of maintaining them enor- 
mous. In Indiana the township and not 
the district is the unit of school adminis- 
tration. It is possible, therefore, to ac- 
complish this as the power to do this lies 
primarily in the hands of the township 
trustee. Since 1895 the township high 
schools have received quite an impetus 
and the centralization of the district 
schools at some central point makes a 
township high school possible without 
any additional expense to the township. 
A description of a single typical school 
is the purpose of this article, forit is be- 
ing watched with interest, not only in 
Indiana, but elsewhere. ‘The man car- 
rying out this plan is a man of national 
reputation, but serving as township 
trustee of Hamilton township, Indiana. 
We refer to the Hon. John M. Bloss, who 
served as Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction in Indiana, twenty years ago, 
and is now a member of the State Board 
of Education by appointment of Governor 
Durbin. Being a leader in educational 
lines he is, fitted peculiarly ‘‘ to blaze the 
way’’ in this movement. There were 
seven scattered districts within an area 
of about twenty-five square miles. Ata 
central point in this township a single 
building of six rooms was erected at a 
cost of $17,000, and it is modern in every 
particular, being roomy, satisfactorily 
heated, perfectly ventilated, with large 
hallways for drills and general exercises. 
The children are brought to school in 
covered spring-wagons owned by the town- 
ship: ‘There were 207 pupils present the 
day the writer visited this school, and 
177 were brought in the wagons, the 
others live in the village of Royerton and 
within easy walking distance of the 
school. 

Upon inquiry it was found that eight 
ride a distance of six miles; eleven five 
miles and the remainder from one to three 
miles. The wagons protect the children 
from the inclement weather. On this 
particular morning (Feb. 22d) the ground 
was covered with snow and ice and the 
air was sharp and penetrating, yet every 
child who stepped from the wagons 
alighted with his face beaming with 
pleasure. No one complained of any dis- 
comfort inthe wagons. The trustees em- 
ployed the drivers who furnish their own 
teams at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.60 
per day. Each day two trips are made. 
All the wagons (and there are nine of 
them) reached the school building at the 
same time. It was just six minutes from 
the time the first pupil stepped upon the 
sidewalk until the last one had alighted. 
Not a single pupil objects to this way of 
coming to school. 

The exceedingly attractive and tidy 
appearance of all these pupils was a mat- 
ter of comment. Every one looked as if 
he had prepared to go “‘calling,’’ and it 
was indeed a great satisfaction to see the 
children step from the wagons to the ce- 
ment walks with shoes as clean and well- 
kept as the most fastidious could desire. 
As a result of this the halls and stairs 
are free from dust and dirt. 

The basement of the building is pro- 
vided with playrooms for use during in- 
termissions. In this school are six teach- 
ers ; four doing the work in the grades 
up to and including the 7th grade, the 
other two doing the work in the 8th grade 
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and high school building. This is the 
first year that this school has been doing 
the work as planned and already it has 
won high favor with the people. 

This school is the ideal of its founder, 
Mr. Bloss; and as he isa man of great 
tact and wide experience, he has given 
this effort his best endeavor ; and no pains 
nor personal inconvenience has been spared 
by him to make it what he meant it 
should be. The writer has visited many 
schools but he has never seen one 
whose school spirit was superior to this. 
This article would not be complete with- 
out due credit being given to the Town- 
ship Advisory Board who so actively co- 
operated with the trustee in making this 
school possible. This whole plan is in- 


deed a model and fully justifies the ex- 
pectations of its friends. 


HABIT OF SPEECH. 





ANY debaters weaken their style by 
‘‘ a fatal facility in the use of strong 
expressions. At a recent Conference this 
fault was very apparent. The words 
‘‘extraordinary,’’ ‘‘ wonderful,’ ‘‘glo- 
rious,’’ and others lost their force by be- 
ing applied to commonplace things. 
When will speakers learn thatthe strength 
of an expression is in the noun, and that 
many a speech is spoiled by the exces- 
sive use of adjectives, particularly super- 
latives ? Where everything is emphasized 
nothing is emphasized. Exaggeration 
soon palls upon intelligent hearers, and 
bombast is always offensive to an audi- 
ence of cultivated taste. 

Speaking of speakers reminds one of 
the fact that nearly every orator has some 
favorite form of expression by which his 
speech may beidentified. But sometimes 
a set of words, instead of being a man’s 
servants, become his master, and a ty- 
ranical master at that. They thrust 
themselves into paragraph after para- 
graph, as much to the chagrin of the 
orator as to the fatigue of the audience. 
In spite of his efforts to get rid of them, 
they cling to his utterances like the Old 
Mean of the Sea to the shoulders of Sin- 
bad the Sailor. Happy is he who has a 
discerning wife, or a kind, judicious 
friend, to warn him of his danger before 
his enslavement is complete. Happy is 
the speaker of whom it is never said, ‘‘He 
is the man who is always saying—so and 
so.”’— Epworth Era. 
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SHALL THE BIG TREES BE 
PRESERVED? 


HEY are felling the big trees in Cali- 
fornia. They make good lumber, but 
as there are only ten isolated groves of 
them it will not take a great while to turn 
these—the oldest trees and the oldest liv- 
ing things in creation—into boards and 
beams. The Government has taken one 
grove, the Mariposa, and not the most 
interesting, under its protection. Must 
the other nine fall before the devastating 
course of the portable saw-mill ? 

There has been a careful record made 
of one of these trees which was felled in 
1g0o. Its fight with fires, which is at- 
tested by scars, is shown inan extract 
from a letter to Senator Platt. It wasa 
moderate-sized tree, as big trees go, only 
fifteen feet in diameter, and yet its annual 
rings show incontestably that it was, 
when felled, 2171 years old. It began as 
a seedling 271 years before the Christian 
era, and was an old tree, as ordinary trees 
are measured, when Christ appeared upon 
the earth. It has been growing lustily 
ever since, braving the storms and snows 
and fires of the Sierras until the wood- 
choppers assaulted it and leveled it with 
the earth. 

The President wants to save these trees, 
or at least two more groves of them, and 
he has asked Congress to legislate to that 
effect. We can hardly imagine a man of 
any sort of intelligence and feeling who 
will not heartily second this request. He 
asks particularly that Congress shall pre- 
serve the two Calaveras groves, for which 
— is made by the Calaveras Big 

ree Committee of the Outdoor Art 
League of California. Some of the trees 
in Calaveras are twice as large as the 
felled one of fifteen feet diameter, whose 
age was found to be 2171 years. Ten of 
them, happily standing—and may they 
stand forever—are thirty feet in diameter 
and from 250 to 300 feet high. They 
have: been living and growing for fully 
5000 years. Old Noah could have rested 
in their shade had his ark grounded on 
the Sierra Nevada instead of Mt. Ararat. 
We have nogreat Pyramidsinthiscountry, 
but we have in the big trees of California 
living, magnificent monuments of antiq- 
uity which are fully as ancient, and 
which show no signs of decay. 

To all appearance they are ready to 
guard the hillsides and gladden the eye 
another 5000 years. What wicked- 
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ness to allow them to be cut down and 
converted into building material which 
will be old and decayed in two genera- 
tions! Congress is not disposed to much 
legislation at this session, but it should at 
least put through promptly the Gillitt 
bill ‘‘ providing the means of acquiring 
title to two groves of Sequoia gigantea in 
the State of California, with a view to 
making national parks thereof.’’—/Press. 


A TOUCH ON THE ARM. 








HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





HEN the winter winds blow about 
old Washington and Essex Streets, 
Boston, and the blasts of the crystal seas- 
ons cause thinly clad people to draw their 
garments closely about them, there comes 
to my memory a tale of a past generation, 
that rises in my soul like a star. It isa 
simple tale, but it interprets a great heart 
and a lofty genius, and all life as well; for 
all human thoughts follow suggestion ; 
that word is the history of all that has 
helped to make a better and a higher 
world. 

Let me tell you the story as it came to 
me, and you will not wonder that it has 
haunted me, though the mighty leader 
that gave rise to it has long slept in a 
secluded grave among the mosses of Mil- 
ton Hills. 

It happened more than a half century 
ago—this little incident, this great parable 
of life. There had been snowy days; frosts 
had covered the windows of beautiful 
Harrison Avenue, and glittered from the 
arms of the great trees there. The place 
is now Chinatown. 

There were toy-shops around Essex 
Street then; Theodore Parker lived there; 
he sleeps now in beautiful Florence. 

There came out of a square, brick house 
that faced the then prosperous square a 
tall, lonely man; the world was on his 
heart, and his heart was full of love and 
pity. Itwas early evening, and this man 
went out into the night. 

He was looking for something—some- 
thing to ease his heart. He heard the 
North Chimes ring out in the clear,crystal 
air, from the steeple on Copps Hill. It 
was New Year’s eve; people were hurry- 
ing hither and thither, with arms full of 
light gifts, and minds full of happy anti- 
cipations. There were waiting hearts 
every where. 
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He came to a glittering gift store, and 
something caused him to pause. A girl, 
in her mother’s Rob Roy shawl, stood 
there looking into the windows, beside{a 
bundle of savins, which had been offered 
for sale for Christmas trees. 

A clerk came out of the store hastily, 
and said to the girl : 

‘You have no right to be standing 
here; go home.’’ 

She turned partly around, reluctantly, 
and her face wrinkled and her lips trem- 
bled. 

‘* No right’’—the words were more bit- 
ter than the north wind. 

The clerk went back to his work, the 
girl stepped into a dark corner, out of the 
way of the hurrying procession of buyers, 
drew her shawl around her, and looked 
into the gay window and wished for the 
things that others were to share, but 
which she could not expect to have. But 
she could dream that she had them ; she 
had a right to dream. 

Something made her start. A hand 
touched her arm. As she turned, a voice 
said, ‘‘ Here.’’ It was a voice of silver; 
it was a bell. She had never heard such 
a voice before. It repeated, ‘‘ Here,’’ 
and added, ‘‘ You have a right to wish.”’ 

A form towered before her, with such a 
face! It was the face of a Roman, and 
never walked a nobler soul before, or has 
walked since, such a kindly, grand Ro- 
man, it may be, in Boston streets! I can 
see it in my mind’s eye now—for I have 
met that man, that god among men. 

‘*Here,’’ the bell voice rang again, and 
the man put into the wistful child’s hand 
a dollar in silver. ‘‘ You have a right to 
wish and to live.’’ 

He turned, and his head above the 
crowd, vanished into the night. 

The girl folded her face in her mother’s 
shawl, and cried with a heaving heart. 
Could such things be in this selfish world? 
The man went on, perhaps to find some 
other child as hopeless and forlorn, wish- 
ing that he might touch her on the arm 
and ring the bell of his divine voice. It 
was his habit to do such things; to make 
a wistful child’s heart happy in this way, 
and to disappear in the crowd like a wave 
in the sea. The child would never know 
who touched her on the arm, and hecould 
tell his invalid wife the story of his even- 
ing’s adventures for a winter tale, when 
he returned to his home, and to his fire 
among the walls of books. 

But the wistful girl in the Rob Roy 
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shawl rememembered that glorious face. 
She still felt that hand on her arm, and 
could hear in fancy his voice like a bell. 
She carried home with her that touch on 
the arm; it was a firm hand that had 
touched her, a strong hand, a warm hand. 
Should she ever see that face again ? 

She dreamed of the man at nights. 
What a divine light there must have been 
in his soul; he wanted no return, no 
money, no honor, no praise, not even 
love of any recollection. 

That child had a happy New Year, and 
she talked with her mother constantly of 
the man. 

‘* His head was like a tower,’’ she said, 
**and when he spoke it was like the ring- 
ing of a silver bell. He said, ‘ You have 
a right to wish.’ [sometimes think that 
he was Christ.’’ 

‘*He was like him in what he did,”’ 
said the wondering mother. 

One summer evening the little child 
wandered away from the treeless alley 
where she lived, toward the Common. A 
crowd of excited men were hurrying to- 
ward Tremont Temple. They were talk- 
ing wildly, and the girl was drawn after 
them, and she learned that a great orator 
was to speak there on some question of 
reform, and that they were to sieze him, 
and drag him into the street and maltreat 
him. 

They rushed into the Temple, and the 
girl followed them with the crowd. The 
Temple filled, the people shouting, and 
some of them hissing. It was a place of 
tumult. 

A tall man arose and lifted his hand. 
The sea became calm. 

‘* All men have a right to wish and to 
live.’’ 

Then everything became still. 

The child gazed upon that uplifted 
hand, and exclaimed— 

‘* Oh, that is the man that touched me 
on the arm on New Year’s.”’ 

The silver voice rang out. The Temple 
was as silent as a night in the deep for- 
est, or as a place of graves. The crowd 
passed under the spell of the orator. 
When he had ended his speech they 
passed out into the street. 

Nearly all, but a company of young men 
who had come there pledged to assault 
the orator. They lingered to fulfil their 
resolutions. They began to assault the 
speaker with abusive language. 

He stood there. The little girl waited. 
His features did not change. He came 
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down from the pulpit with a look of benef- 
icence which seemed to the child godlike. 

He stretched out his hand—I am de- 
scribing an actual scene—he said to the 
young men: 

** Back !"’ 

They became silent and moved a little 
down the aisle towards the door. 

“Back!” 

They yielded a little more, inch by 
inch. 

“*Back!”” 

It was a trumpet tone. The overawed 
young men broke before it and went out 
into the street. Nothing could withstand 
the moral and soul force of that arm. 

He turned to the little girl with a pleas- 
ant face. 

She cried out— 

‘“‘It was you that touched me on the 
arm.’’ 

** When ?” 

** In the night.’’ 

‘*T remember—we all have a right to 
live.’’ 

The girl went home and told her 
mother all and said— 

** Mother, I will /zve.’’ 

** Of course you will.’’ 

“But I will ve. He said I might.’’ 

“cc Who 

‘* The angel of that New Year’seve.”’ 

‘** And I will send you to school.”’ 

She did, and that girl came to live in 
thousands of lives. 

She returned from the lecture field in 
Boston on a cheerless day. 

One of Boston’s orators—her greatest 
—was to lie in state on that day, under the 
Shaw guard. It was in that hall that the 
orator had delivered his first oration. She 
went there in the pouring rain. 

He lay there in white, like a dead pro- 
phet, with the most beautiful face that I 
ever saw inlifeorin death—that man who 
went about thestreets of Boston on winter 
eves, touching little wistful children on 
the arm, and saying, ‘‘ Here,’’ with his 
silver tongue, leaving a coin and vanish- 
ing. She stood before the coffin of the 
dead prophet, saw the transfigured face, 
and wept with the rain. 

What a crowd was there! Hard-work- 
ing people, Irishmen who had been immi- 
grants, colored men, the poor and the 
helpless, street wanderers, wayfarers, 
people without domesticity. Therain fell 
as if the heavens came down—was there 
ever such arain? Faneuil Hall Square 
was a pond and the streets were rivers. 
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And the people’s tears fell like rain. 
They had lost a friend who sought neither 
riches nor honor, nor public office, but 
only their own good. 

The hand that went about the streets 
of Boston touching helpless children on 
the arm on winter eves now lies still in a 
simple grave in the suburbs. His ances- 
tors are buried in the Granary Burying 
Ground, but he wished to lie in death in 
some simple place, where the sun fell 
without obstruction, among the trees, and 
where the native birds sang. He had 
given the property left him by a noble 
family to the people—he entered upon 
life with a fortune and family honors, and 
he died without a title, leaving very little 
money behind him. He was Wendell 
Phillips.— Outlook. 
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ADORNMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
GROUNDS. 








BY L. H. FORD, IOWA. 





HE introduction of beautiful pictures 
into the public schools so universally 
approved by teachers and boards of edu- 
cation should be followed up by a general 
beautifying of the outward appearance of 
the schools. In expense and labor this 
is the lighter task of the two, and when 
done shows to great advantage. ‘Talk is, 
proverbially at least, cheap, but in most 
sections of our great country it is but 
little cheaper than grass, and may pro- 
duce an abundance of that where most 
needed. 

How can you get this improvement? 
First kill all the weeds and remove the 
ugly trash that generally lies hidden 
under them. Weeds are the most de- 
structive foe of our beautiful and God- 
given earth-covering, grass. When these 
are removed and kept away grass will 
soon come as an unbidden benediction. 
No difference if there is but one hundred 
square feet of earth not covered by brick 
walls it should be, for it usually can be, 
made a beautiful green sward, edged up 
and clean cut as Dr. O. W. Holmes’ cube 
of truth. It may easily be a square or a 
triangle of beauty instead of an ugly eye- 
sore as it too often is about the great 
public schools of the land. This I per- 
sist is remarkably easy of accomplish- 
ment generally. 

The great weed killer and therefore the 
best grass producer is the lawn mower 
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well used. Most of our ugly weeds are 
annuals, and must therefore depend upon 
the production and scattering of their 
seeds for their annual growth. Keeping 
them clipped deprives them of the neces- 
sary seed and at the same time allows the 
grass to spread both upon and beneath 
the surface. Give the grass this advan- 
tage regularly and the weeds have no 
show whatever against it. Neither will 
the romping and tramping of children 
over it harm it unless they play con- 
stantly in one spot as about a swing or 
hammock. In such a case it should be 
guarded, and if too badly worn should 
be patched by digging up the earth and 
pulverizing it and soddirg it over with 
sward from the field. 

Not only should all public school 
grounds be so grassed, but they should 
have here and there beautiful flower beds 
planted out and well attended. These 
again are easily made and kept. The 
circle is generally the best form for the 
school flower bed when out in the 
grounds away from the walk or fence, as 
they usually should be for the best effect. 
You say the children will tramp the 
flowers to death. Have you tried it? I 
see five hundred boys for at least three 
months in the school year play about two 
such beds of flowers, each twelve feet in 
diameter, and in three years I have never 
seen a flower broken by one of them. It 
would do no hurt, to be sure, for the 
principal or teacher to be on the ground, 
and there is the spot of all spots on the 
earth where the teacher should be at 
play time, not to scold or order about, 
but to be an interested spectator and 
incidentally guard all the interests, moral 
and physical, of the schools. No maraud- 
ing hand ever touches one of these flow- 
ers, neither does any police ever say,— 
‘*Get off the grass.'’ These interested 
pupils are a police unto themselves and 
they are glad to have the teacher or 
superintendent of the schools on the 
ground, not to see them if they touch or 
mar the flower beds, but to see how they 
will not do such a thing. 

Geraniums, cannas, and coleuses are 
the best flowers for ordinary school 
ground adornment that I have found. 
The coleus is tender and its season is 
pretty short, but it is a fast grower when 
started and will soon come to mature 
beauty. It should be planted in the 
form of a regular figure of some kind, as, 
for example, a star, and when fully grown 
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should be cut down with a pair of shears 
so as to bring out the figure. Keep the 
bed thus trimmed and it will be a beauty 
spot indeed. The hardy, double, red 
geranium is a gorgeous bloomer, and all 
summer long will usually give fine re- 
sults. A twelve-foot bed of cannas is 
worth going miles to see, and hundreds 
of people will drive its way in the course 
of one season just to look uponit. Your 
boys, instead of injuring these flower 
beds, will volunteer in turn to keep them 
up if no one else is at command who can 
do it for you. Try them. Only teach 
them how to do it and they will take 
great pleasure in following your teach- 
ing, though they may forget half your 
arithmetic instruction. 

The beds may be edged about with 
bricks set at an angle in the ground or 
the grass may come up to them and form 
itself a border so that the lawn mower 
can serve for trimming about them. Do 
not forget that hoeing your beds is not 
dressing them. A flower bed must be 
dressed. I mean the soil must be loose, 
rich, and loamy, and you must work it 
with your hands. Get down over it, run 
your fingers about the lower stock of the 
plants to loosen the dirt, and smooti the 
bed down with your hands as you would 
the bed in which you will sleep. Such 
work will be good for any school teacher, 
or for any superintendent. Between six 
and seven o’clock in the morning I find is 
the very best hour for it. It is generally 
better to plant but one kind of flower in 
a bed. Two-bordered beds with the same 
amount of work do not, for me at least, 
give as good results as the exclusive 
setting. If there is an unused corner on 
the grounds, such wild flowers as the 
black-eyed Susan, goldenrod, wild aster, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, etc., may be grown 
with success, giving to each, as nearly as 
possible, its native habitat. 

I hope I will not be thought presumpt- 
uous nor cranky if I say all this is experi- 
ence that I am telling. An ill-smelling, 
ugly dumping ground adjacent to the 
location of a new ward school-house a 
few years ago forced me to take up the 
battle for the children. The city council 
heard my cause and respected it. To be 
brief there was in that place in one year 
a beautiful little park, grass covered and 
flower decked, and such it is to this time. 
Three years agoin August I came up the 
middle of a six-foot walk with a heavy 
typewriter in one hand and sorrow as 
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high almost as my head all around me in 
the form of great, rank weeds to take 
charge of this office. I took the middle 
of the walk, I say, not because I was a 
‘* middle-of-the-roader,’’ but to keep the 
weed pollen off my clothes and precious 
machine. ‘To-day there is a cement walk 
there to replace the old board one and 
beautiful lawn grass borders it instead of 
the unsightly weeds. 

One great trouble in the way of this 
much needed improvement of the public 
schools is the indifference of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. They 
seem to be satisfied with dirt and ugli- 
ness, and do not seem to know that it is 
their duty to take the lead in changing 
it. Such improvement spreads rapidly. 
Children catch the spirit of it and im- 
prove the premises at home, other public 
grounds cannot fall behind, and thus a 
reform generally is wrought by one 
school teacher who leads the way. If 
you haven’t tried it, do so soon and see 
the results. If you are to change places, 
even though you were dropped, I know 
of no better way to redeem yourself and 
heap coals of fire on your enemy’s head 
than to leave a last blessing of beauty in 
that community. Plant a flower and 
pray heaven to nurse it as you say fare- 
well. You may stay longer and be hap- 
pier in the next position you fill, if you 
dothis. I hold that one of the most lady- 
like things a gentleman can do, and the 
most gentlemanly thing a lady can do is 
to make a flower bloom.—JV. Y. School 
Journal, 





GARDENS AND PLAY-GROUNDS. 





HE offer of two acres of ground in 

West Philadelphia for a children’s 
garden is a substantial move ina new 
educational field. With the site will be 
given seeds, plants and bulbs. The use 
of the land is given by the Young Wom- 
en’s West Philadelphia Club and the gar- 
den will be conducted under the auspices 
of the Public Educational Association. 
School gardens have proved very helpful 
and beneficial educational agencies else- 
where, and we welcome their establish- 
ment in Philadelphia. 

The school garden is spoken of as a 
playground, but we assume this is a mis- 
nomer. Gardening by children, says the 
Philadelphia Press,as a branch of indus- 
trial education has obvious value, but to 
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have any result that is worth securing it 
must not be conducted asa branch of 
play. To those with a taste for it, gar- 
dening is a pleasure, but it exacts atten- 
tion, labor, patience and persistence, and 
the reward of the gardener is not immedi- 
ate, but is deferred usually several 
months. ‘There is valuable discipline in 
gardening, and country boys will perhaps 
rejoice that they are no longer to have a 
monopoly of it, but neither in country 
nor in the city is a garden a playground. 
There will be pleasure and profit in this 
new line of practical study. It will give 
the youthful gardener ideas and inter- 
ests anda kind of knowledge that city 
children are sadly deficient in, but tthe 
playground idea should be dismissed. 
One obstacle in the way of securing play- 
grounds lies in the persistent idea of 
well-meaning adults who interest them- 
selves in the matter, that a playground 
must be laid out or built up in some fash- 
ion. Open space is all that is required 
for a playground. Fountains, shrubbery 
and buildings of any sort are an intrusion. 
They have their value if there is space to 
spare, otherwise they impair the legiti- 
mate use of the playground, which should 
be as unobstructed as possible. 

Let the boys have room to play base- 
ball or football, or cricket, to fly kites 
and run loose without trespassing or hurt- 
ing themselves or anybody else. The old 
village green is the ideal playground. 
There should be trees around the outer 
border, but not in the centre. If there is 
a building or an out-door gymnasium 
it should be on one side, so that there 
shall be a free field in the centre. The 
chief thing needed for a playground is 
land. Dedicate a field of two or three 
acres as a children’s playground, and at 
very little cost it can be made a real play- 
ground and a joy forever. 

Let us have gardens and parks. They 
are of inestimable value, but let us have 
in addition unobstructed, open ground 
expressly for children to playin. Their 
omission from the scheme of popular edu- 
cation is a grave oversight which is only 
now being realized. Every school should 
have a large yard instead of the very 
small one, or none at all, which now does 
service. In addition, every ward should 
have its two-acre playground for children 
and youths. They are necessary for the 
healthful development of the young. 
They are valuable as a conservator of 
their morals. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





N important conference was held at 

Washington on January 12th, pre- 
sided over by the Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, looking to the con- 
clusion of arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain similar in its general features to 
the treaty defeated in the United States 
Senate in 1897. The conference was 
attended by representative men from va- 
rious parts of the United States, and ad- 
dresses were made by Edward Everett 
Hale, Andrew Carnegie, President Wood- 
row Wilson, of Princeton University, 
Hon. Frederick W. Seward, Governor 
Durbin, of Indiana, President Jordan of 
Stanford University, Edward Rosewater 
of Omaha, and other equally well-known 
men, in advocacy of arbitration as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
A committee on resolutions, of which 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, was chairman, 
submitted a report, which concluded as 
follows : 

Resolved, That it is recommended to 
our government to endeavor to enter into 
a treaty with Great Britain, to submit to 
arbitration by the permanent court at 
The Hague; or, in default of such sub- 
mission, by some tribunal specially con- 
stituted for the case, all differences which 
they may fail to adjust by diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. 

‘* Resolved, That the two governments 
should agree not to resort in any case to 
hostile measures of any description till an 
effort has been made to settle any matter 
in dispute by submitting the same either 
to the permanent court at The Hague, or 
to a commission composed of an equal 
number of persons from each country of 
recognized competence in questions of 
international law. 

‘“* Tt is further Resolved, That our gov- 
ernment should enter into treaties to the 
same effect as soon as practicable with 
other powers.’’ 

Following this conference at Washing- 
ton, a number of eminent leaders of pub- 
lic opinion have been asked for an ex- 
pression of their views regarding the 
proposed treaty with Great Britain. Of 
these, Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, writes: 

‘*T am glad to expess my cordial in- 
terest in the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. The age of war is passing away. 
War is too expensive, burdensome and 
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destructive to suit the new order even of 
national interests. Public opinion has 
set itself against war. Its end is not yet, 
and there must be preparations to meet 
it if unavoidable. But the best practical 
way of avoiding its frightful necessity is 
by promoting the principles of interna- 
tional arbitration.’’ 

Hon. Samuel J. Burrowes, member of 
the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
says: ‘‘ When in 1897 I had the honor as 
a member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States of speaking at the 
Interparliamentary Union, which held its 
meetings at Brussels, it was my mournful 
task to announce the rejection by a few 
votes by the United States Senate of the 
treaty of arbitration which had been con- 
cluded between England and the United 
States. I felt then as I do now that the 
failure of that treaty was not the rejection 
of the principles of arbitration, for which 
the United States has long contended, 
but only a rejection of the form in which 
the treaty was concluded. The establish- 
ment of The Hague tribunal ought to 
make it easy now to conclude and ratify 
such a treaty, aud I trust the time is ripe 
for it.”’ 

Hon. Walter S. Logan, member of the 
Mohawk Arbitration Conference and 
former president New York Bar Associa- 
tion, says: ‘‘There ought to be a broad, 
liberal and comprehensive treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and 
Great Britain. Our race has come torule 
the world and our language is fast coming 
to be a world language. The two great- 
est and most civilized nations of the world 
are the two nations whose people speak 
the English language, who have made 
Saxon institutions the basis of their gov- 
ernment, and who have built their social 
structure upon the foundation rock of 
individual self-reliance. The successful 
efforts we have made on behalfof human 
liberty have fired the hearts of patriots the 
world over, so that now the world look 
up to us and follows, not so much because 
of our power as because of what we hav 
done for freedom and humanity. 

‘*The direct result of an arbitration be- 
tween our nation and England is to my 
mind the least important result. So far 
as the two nations are concerned we can, 
if need be, settle our future difficulties as 
we have our difficulties in the past—since 
1812—by special arbitration, treaties 
made to meet the special emergency. We 
have shown that we have in both nations 
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men broad enough, high-minded enough, 
and of judicial independence enough to 
decide even against their own country 
when the law and tke facts require such a 
decision. American judges joined in the 
decision against the United States at Ge- 
neva. An English judge joined in the 
decision against England on the Alaska 
boundary question. The United States 
could safely trust most any dispute of 
hers to the judicial decision of the judges 
of the House of Lords. England would, 
I believe, have faith enongh in the fair- 
ness of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to submit, if need be, its contro- 
versies to them. Weare not likely to go 
to war with England because of the want 
of an arbitration treaty. 

‘*But the example of such a treaty 
would be of inestimable value. It comes 
with bad grace from us to ask other na- 
tions to agree to submit their differences 
to arbitration when we, the two great 
English-speaking Saxon nations of the 
world, are not willing to submit ours to 
the same method of determination. Let 
us set the example, and the world is 
ready to follow it.’’ 


THE CURSE OF THE BOOK. 


HE book! In our hands before break- 
fast and after tea; nay, propped up 
against the sugar bowl while the subcon- 
scious self guides hand to mouth; hugged 
all the way to school; hugged all the way 
home; beneath our pillows at night like 
a lover’s token. Out for an outing the 
thoughtful schoolmaster sticks a thin one 
in his pocket and cons sentences between 
car jerks and fish bites. Badge of a 
schoolmaster! He appeareth not upon 
the street without this sign of his profes- 
sion. 

The prophet—or was it the poet—says 
‘* Of making of books there is no end.”’ 
That prophet is now with God, but it 
cannot be sacrilege to wonder what kind 
of words he would use if he should be re- 
surrected a little ahead of time, to see the 
fanatical devotion of the modern school- 
man to the book. In the middle times 
they cursed by the book; in my time they 
swore by the book. It is time tocry out 
against,the curse of the book. 

There be philosophers who say that 
vices are but virtues gone to seed. They 
hark back to some old Greek—who shall 
shall now be nameless—whose burden 
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was, ‘‘ Measure in all things—nothing in 
excess.’’ Would that some pedagogic 
physician would apply this to the world 
scholastic—apply externally, internally, 
eternally—give it to him—bolus, pill, 
and powder—compress, lotion, purgative, 
sedative, palliative, stimulant, physic, 
douche. 

Lamb confessed a weakness for quaint 
conceits aside from their practical use. 
Lamb-like I, except that these above 
seem practical tome. I asked an eighth 
grade and forty young men in a night 
school this: For $48 how many 15 cent 
rubber balls can you buy? You should 
have heard those answers! A said 
32,000,000—this with all the nonchalance 
of an old boy with the hay-fever. B said 
3 and two-tenths—this with equal sang 
froid. Cand down to Izzard answered all 
the way between the two extremes, anda 
few couldn’t very well miss it. 

What’s the malady? Too much book. 
Arithmetic is made a matter of book and 
rule, of figures and formulas, of chalk and 
blackboard, of pencil and pad, of count- 
ing the phalanges. What’s the remedy? 
Get back to the real thing, to good hard 
material, sensible matter, lacking which 
numbers are naught and would not have 
been invented. Number may be series ; 
number may be ratio; its only practical 
use is a matter of quantity and its meas- 
urement. Nosubject, from the one times 
table to cube root, should be gone over 
without its direct application to quantity, 
not imagined quantity, but real stuff— 
not an airy nothing of the mind, but 
somewhat that you could throw at a 
dog—marbles, apples, blocks, window 
panes, coins of the realm, toothpicks. 
You’ve studied and recited and coerced 
others to study and recite factors since 
your days in dameschool. Honest now, 
can you take forty-eight toothpicks and 
arrange them to show all the factors of 
forty-eight? ’Tis a fair question, else 
is factoring a figment. 

It has come down from the foretime that 
we should get from the concrete to the 
abstract as soon as possible. Nay, not so. 
Hang on to the concrete until the younk- 
ers get to algebra, else they will make 
ridiculous and absurd fools of themselves. 
the first time they are asked, What 
should be the price of a half pint if a gal- 
lon sells for $2.50. 

Brethren, we have wandered far afield 
in the matter of figuring. So have wein 
other things because of the worship of the 
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book. Boys received liberal educations 
before a book was writ; so could they now 
without books. Read Corbin’s ‘‘ An 
American at Oxford;’’ there are three 
parts to an education, first, good com- 
pany; second, good sport; third, last and 
least, the book.—Colorado School Journal. 





*“REFINED ALCOHOLISM.” 





HE term, ‘‘ refined alcoholism,’’ is 

used to designate a disease resembling 
delirium tremens, yet which does not be- 
tray itself until it is ready to do its fatal 
work. The death of George Turner in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, was at- 
tributed by the doctors to delirium tre- 
mens, but as the man had led a temperate 
life, his friends demanded an autopsy. 
He had never been intoxicated in his 
life. He simply took a moderate drink 
of whisky in the morning and another 
before retiring at night. This habit con- 
tinued for thirty years, had induced 
chronic meningitis, softening of the brain 
and other maladies attributable to whisky; 
hence the coroner’s verdict of death by 
‘* refined alcoholism.”’ 

This must be an insidious disease which 
is creeping into the lives of many men 
who regard themselves as strictly tem- 
perate; the daily drink of whisky is surely 

reparing the way for some fatal malady, 
f not for delirium tremens or softening of 
the brain. It is not safe to take even the 
** occasional.’’ 

The physicians and surgeons of the 
hospitals of France have become so con- 
vinced of the injurious effects of alcoholic 
drinks regularly in small quantities that 
they have issued a warning which it will 
be well for people everywhere to heed. 
This warning is published in the form of 
a placard, and is distributed by the civic 
authorities and posted conspicuously in 
the public hospitals. It reads as follows: 

‘The majority of maladies treated in 
the hospitals are caused, or aggravated, 
by the abuse, and even by the simple use 
of liquids containing alcohol; all of these 
liquids, however denominated, are dan- 
gerous. We direct especial attention to 
the so-called aferitifs, such as absinthe 
and bitters. 

‘* The brandies and liquors are also very 
destructive, and, likewise, wine in large 
quantities. More than one “fre per day 
of wine represents a dangerous quantity. 
Taken before eating, the liquids depress 
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the appetite, whatever advertisers may 
say to the contrary; they burn the stom- 
ach, the liver and the arteries. After 
eating, alcohol, in whatever form served, 
troubles the digestion, and at the end of 
some time it is impossible to do without 
drinking, and from this moment the vic- 
tim is alcoholic. 

‘It is possible to become alcoholic in 
drinking regularly the liquids indicated 
above, and that also without entering in- 
to a state of intoxication. 

‘‘The working classes labor under the 
greatest error in believing that alcohol 
gives strength. Those who are addicted 
to its use realize merely an artificial ex- 
citement which lasts but a short time and 
leaves them soon more fatigued than be- 
fore. They then desire to cure this 
fatigue in again consuming alcohol, and 
they thus become alcoholic. 

‘** Alcoholics become insane easily, and 
are liable to very painful forms of paraly- 
sis. Weoften treat workingmen who have 
been very robust but who have become 
rapidly consumptive because they have 
regularly taken before each meal their 
aperitifs. 

‘*The children of alcoholic parents are 
almost always badly formed, weak- 
minded, insane, scrofulous or epileptic. 
They die often in convulsions. 

‘‘ Criminals are in large part alcoholics 
or children of alcoholics.’’ 

France is noted for its consumption of 
so-called light wines, which only create 
an appetite for stronger wines, and for 
other alcoholic drinks. The aferitifs are 
less expensive and are very largely used. 
—Rostrum. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERVISION. 





HE Annual Convention of County 

Superintendents was held in Assem- 
bly Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., February 9, 
1904, Co. Supt. George W. Weiss, of 
Schuylkill, in the Chair, and Supt. G. 
W. Moore, of Chester, Secretary, to 
whom we are indebted for the report of 
proceedings. The report was not received 
in time for March number, and the April 
number was filled with proceedings of 
Norristown convention, so that it has 
been carried over to this late date. It is 
good matter for any month in the year. 
‘ Supt. Garver, Dauphin County, deliv- 
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ered the address of welcome, and Supt. 
Hamilton, .Allegheny, made a fitting 
response. Addresses were also made by 
Deputy State Supts. J. Q. Stewart and 
Henry Houck. 

The regular business of the meeting 
was considered. The following paper 
was read by Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lack- 
awanna County: 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


Its Origin.—Three laws have been passed 
relating to countyinstitutes. According to 
an act of the Pennsylvania legislature, ap- 
proved Aprilg, 1867, the county superinten- 
tendent of each county was authorized to 
call the teachers of the county together once 
a year in a teachers’ institute, to be devoted 
to the improvement of teachers in the sci- 
ence and art of education. Another act, 
passed in 1885, reduced the length ofa school 
month from twenty-two to twenty days, and 
required that all the schools of a county 
should be closed during the week of the 
county institute. By athird law, passed in 
1887, directors are required to pay out of the 
school funds the expenses of teachers at- 
tending the county institute. 

Purpose.—Several Normal Schools had 
been established before the passage of the 
county-institute law; but these schools 
could only provide for the future, and edu- 
cational leaders felt the need of some agency 
by which the work of those who were then 
teaching could be improved. To meet this 
demand, to — a way in which teachers 
already in the schools might improve them- 
selves in the practice of teaching, and still 
continue in their positions, the county in- 
stitute was devised. 

Opposition.—The county institute was not 
at first a complete suocess. Like nearly all 
other efforts for improvement, its story is 
one of opposition and slow growth. It was 
opposed by the very persons whom it was 
designed to benefit. Teachers could not see 
why they should spend their time attending 
institutes. Directors regarded the institute 
as some new-fangled nonsense, and were wil- 
ling that the teachers should continue their 
schools and ignore the institute. Then 
came the second act, requiring the schools 
to be closed during the institute, and cut- 
ting down the length of the school month 
two days. But even this concession was not 
sufficient to overcome the opposition. Many 
teachers still found it cheaper and more 
agreeable to remain at home than to attend 
the institute. This led tothe third law pro- 
viding for the payment of expenses, which 
practically solved the question of attend- 
ance. 

Evolution.—There has also been an evolu- 
tion or development in the curriculum and 
management of the institute. Its purpose, 
as declared in the law is to improve the 
teachers in the science and art of education. 
But in the earlier institutes superintendents 
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found teachers so deficient in the knowledge 
ot the subjects they were required to teach, 
that they gave a portion of the time to in- 
struction in the common branches, This was. 
probably wise, being in harmony with the 
well-known pedagogical law: ‘‘Begin where 
you are, or, proceed from the known to the 
related unknown.’’ Next came the method 
stage, in which a multiplicity of devices, 
erroneously called methods, were pre- 
sented and industriously copied into note- 
books. After this came the great-educator 
stage, in which the life of some educational 
reformer was exploited, and his pet hobby 
was magnified until it appeared to be the 
chief thing in teaching. 

From this not unprofitable educational 
hero-worship, by the perfectly natural pro- 
cess of comparison arose the quest for edu- 
cational principles, or some guiding truths 
by which teachers might test the doctrines 
of edncaticnal writers and speakers, and 
determine for themselves the false and the 
true. 

This search for educational principles led 
directly up to the study of psychology, 
and lectures on this subject then became 
the leading feature of county institutes. 
Here another difficulty was met. It was 
soon discovered that psychologists do not 
always agree, and seekers for educational 
principles found themselves on uncertain 
ground. To determine the facts and secure 
a firm foundation for educational doctrine, 
it became necessary to take up psychology 
anew in an experimental way. This led 
the investigators to the fountain head, the 
study of children. These subjects, experi- 
mental psychology and child study, now 
occupy a prominent place on nearly all 
Pennsylvania institute programmes. Other 
favorite themes are elementary science or 
nature study and the introduction of litera- 
ture into elementary schools. In brief, the 
changing themes on our institute pro- 
grammes have been representative of the 
progress of educational thought in this 
country for the last thirty years. Through- 
out the evolution of the county institute 
there has been a steady decline in text-book 
worship and an increasing tendency to sub- 
stitute rational methods for traditional; but 
tradition still holds a strong grip on our 
schools. 

Institute Management.—While some im- 
provement may be noted in the methods of 
conducting institutes, changes in manage- 
ment have not been so noticeable as those 
in the subject-matter presented. The work 
is and has been confined almost wholly to 
lectures. Discussion was tried and found 
unprofitable. Class work to illustrate 
methods of teaching proved a failure. The 
use of local talent was not well received. 
Our teachers demand and are not satisfied 
with less than the best speakers available. 
Superintendents search the United States 
from Maine to California for lecturers who 
can throw new light on educational prob- 
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lems. The ablest speakers are engaged one, 
two, and sometimes three years in advance. 
Expense is not spared, and the teachers are 
willing to pay for the best talent. 

But there hes been a decided change of 
opinion among superintendents in recent 
years as to what is the best talent. In the 
earlier days of the county institute instruct- 
ors were sought who had the deepest and 
most comprehensive knowledge of their 
subjects. College professors, authors ot 
text-books, and others who had a reputation 
for profundity were invited to instruct the 
teachers. But little attention was paid to 
oratorical power. If the instructor knew 
his subject, it was enough. Thus many 
eminent scholars, who were exceedingly 
dull speakers, delivered lectures full ot 
erudition, which, being over the heads ot 
the teachers, produced slight effect. 

In later institutes superintendents have 
sought instructors who, while perhaps not 
so learned, had the power to interest and 
inspire. Believing that the time is too 
short and that conditions are unfavorable to 
systematic instruction, we have aimed to 
present to teachers a higher ideal, and 
deepen their interest in the work of educa- 
tion. We have come to believe that as much 
depends on the personality of the instructor 
as upon his subject-matter ; that one must 
have a real sympathy with teachers and a 
deep interest in education to make the in- 
struction given effective. 

We believe that the institute instructor 
must have not only a knowledge of his sub- 
ject, but real teaching power. While his 
instruction must be interesting and petti- 
nent, he must have the insight to compre- 
hend the attitude and limitations of his 
audience, and be able to adapt his treatment 
of his subject to the needs of his hearers. 
The carefully prepared lecture read with 
lifeless monotony is no longer effective. 
The speaker must be full of his theme to 
the point of enthusiasm or he cannot arouse 
enthusiasm in others. 

Simplifying the Work.—Another indica- 
tion of progress in county-institute work is 
found in a tendency towards simplicity. In 
studying the earlier programmes we find a 
large number of speakers and a multiplicity 
of heterogeneous subjects. Instructors came 
only for a day or two, sometimes for a single 
address. The programme was like a kaleid- 
oscope with constantly changing combina- 
tions of the new and strange. The inten- 
tion seems to have'been to entertain and 
amuse by variety. A little of every thing 
and not much of anything. From beginning 
to end of the week, rush and bustle was the 
order of the day. Many choice bits were 
crowded out for lack of time. Six hours a 
day of this hurly-burly was not enough ; the 
evenings were filled too. Three, four, 
and sometimes five evening lectures were 
given. At the end of the week the teachers 
returned to their homes thoroughly ex- 
hausted and with a sense of confusion and 
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dizziness similar to that produced by riding 
on a merry-go-round. 

In the best modern institutes only three 
or four instructors are employed and the 
continue their work throughout the wee 
in a series of closely related lectures. 
Superintendents have discovered the value 
of concentration. Only a few subjects are 
discussed, and time is taken to do the work 
morethoroughly. Hours are shortened and 
intermissions are frequent. Music is used 
effectively to brighten the programme and 
prevent fatigue. The superintendent man- 
ages the institute as a skillful teacher does 
a school, avoiding friction and overwork. 
He aims to produce certain definite impres- -. 
sions. The institute is planned to that end. 
Indefinite and distracting matter is ex- 
cluded. All details are carefully arranged. 
Nothing is left to chance or the inspiration 
of the moment. 

If, after ten years’ experience in the work, - 
one might venture to give any advice to a 
young superintendent, it would be the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Confine effort in each institute to a few 
important lines of work. : 

Get the best talent possible; poor in- 
structors are dear at any price. 

Avoid instructors who depend on funny 
stories to hold the attention. 

Prefer instructors who are actively en- 
gaged in teaching. 

Buy enthusiasm when you can: it is con- 
tagious. 

Make lecture periods short. If three 
lectures are to be given in a half day, cut to 
thirty minutes. 

Give ten or fifteen minutes at the close of 
each lecture for conversation. 

Have plenty of music. 

Be as particular in selecting your con- 
ductor of music as you are in choosing other 
instructors. 

Does it Pay ?—In discussing the county 
institute we cannot avoid the very pertinent 
question, Does it pay? Are the benefits to 
teachers and schools an adequate return for 
the time and money spent? The total 
amount of the institute expenditures for the 
State is about seventy thousand dollars per 
year. The expenses of about twenty-four 
thousand teachers who attend the institutes, 
estimated at ten dollars each, amount to 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
If to these sums we add the value of the 
time contributed by the teachers at two 
dollars per day we have another two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. Uniting 
these three sums we find the total expenses 
per year to be about five hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or a little more than a 
half million dollars. This aggregate seems 
at first thought a great sum to spend on in- 
stitutes, and one is inclined to wonder if 
institutes really do pay. If we carry the 
investigation a little Soctoes we find that 
the total cost of institutes is less than two- 
thirds of the sum paid for text books 
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($856,795) and is only a little more than the 
cost of school supplies such as maps, charts, 
paper, pencils, etc. ($470,350). We are re- 
ieved when we discover that the whole sum 
expended for institutes is only about one- 
fiftieth or two per cent. of the $25,000,000 
annually spentin Pennsylvaniaon the public 
schools. If we have a house and lot from 
which we derive an income, we expect to 
expend at least two per cent. in taxes, in- 
surance and repairs to keep it in proper con- 
dition. Is it not equally wise to spend 
money to keep our teachers in condition to 
-do their best work ? 

The county institute does pay. No other 
agency, unless we except the Normal 
Schools, has done so much to improve the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. It provides a 
meeting place where all the teachers of the 
county may become acquainted and ex- 
change ideas. Here young and inexperi- 
enced teachers come into friendly relations 
with the veterans, and lose that sense of 
impotence which often arises in the minds 
of isolated teachers. They find that they 
are members of a great army or fraternity 
which is waging war against ignorance 
and is bound to win, because light rules 
darkness. Here both veterans and tyros 
may come into personal relations with the 
greatest educational thinkers of the time 
and listen to the best thought on education. 
Here the teacher’s ambition may be kindled 
anew to do bravely and faithfully his part 
in the great work of — humanity. 

Has it been done, friends? Yes, many, 
many times, and will be again. Thousands 
have felt the touch of the magician’s wand 
at the county institute, and have gone back 
to their schools renewed, refreshed and 
burning with zeal to do better work. Not 
all speakers have this power, but when a 
master comes bearing the sacred fire of en- 
thusiasm, then is a miracle done, and the 
zeal of his hearers is kindled afresh. This 
is the work that tells. A new ideal appears, 
new resolutions are formed, and the teacher 
steps upon higher ground. 

This, then, is the chief work of the county 
institute. Not so much to add to the teach- 
er’s stock of knowledge of science and of 
literature, nor even to teach the latest discov- 
eries of the new psychology and child study 
although this work is very valuable ; but 
rather to arouse dormant interest in the old 
problem of enlightening the world, to touch 
the sympathy for the unfortunate and un- 
taught, to present a higher ideal, to plant 
in the heart of every teacher the divine fire 
of enthusiasm, and send each forth filled 
with the spirit of the missionary determined 
to do noble work. 

Brethren, if we can do this, what is two 
per cent.? 


Supt. H. V. B. Garver, of Dauphin 
county, then read a paper in answer to the 
question, What Constitutes a Good School 
from the Superintendent’s Standpoint ? 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD SCHOOL 
FROM THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S VIEW? 

I would say in brief that a good teacher is 
the making of a good school. We often 
hear the sentence, ‘‘ As is the teacher so is 
the school.’’ The teacher of a good school 
must be one who has had considerable 
training and has done considerable work 
along pedagogical lines, or must be one 
who had some years of practical experience 
in the school-room with a careful study of 
pedagogics. Such a teacher is acquainted 
with the best methods of instruction and need 
not and does not enter the school-room as an 
apprentice to practice on the minds of our 
children and bar their future well-being, 
but instead knows what, when, and how to 
do, in the conducting of the recitation, to 
get accurate results. 

We know that the high art of teaching 
requires that the instructor should be sub- 
merged and the school be a place where, 
under unconscious direction and inspiration, 
the pupil shall find results waiting his own 
pleasurable investigations and personal cre- 
ation. There may be virtue of a kind in the 
school-room where the teacher carefully 
plans ail the steps of procedure and insists 
on the performance of work according to her 
ideals; but, in educative worth, it can not 
compare with that where the pupil feels the 
glow which comes from personal discovery 
and accomplishment. It is a small thing 
for a teacher to be an imitator, a great 
thing to be a creator. The father who in- 
sists on his son holding the board while he 
drives the nail may drive the nail well; 
but he who holds the board while his son 
drives the nail does better. The nail may 
not be so well driven, but he educates the 
son. Even so in the school-room the child 
must be permitted to do his work. Dead 
time must give place to active endeavor. 
The child must be led by the teacher to be 
a discoverer, an originator, a creator. He 
must be permitted to drive the nail. 

There must be the removal of all false in- 
centive and the substitution of the perform- 
ance of work from pure love for work and 
because it is right. The school must be 
the promoter of health, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral. Given its constituency, 
it must be responsible for results. The 
product of the school must be the free, en- 
kindled soul alive to observation, trained to 
habits of industry, original inquiry, and 
artistic enjoyment, a creator of the world of 
action, a self-governing, independent-think- 
ing, and wealth-contributing citizen. 

The good teacher never fails to give just 
opportunity to either the ‘‘born long’’ or 
‘*born short.’’ The bright, capable pupil 
is given plenty to do and his ambition 
aroused ; while the slow-going pupil, who 
often fruits best in later life, has been 
helped and encouraged instead of discour- 
aged. 
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Teachers with the qualities which I have 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs will 
not have more than necessary confusion ; 
will in course of a short time aid in pro- 
curing all the necessary apparatus and 
decorations, and the building of new modern 
school houses at ace ap — and places 
to promote the health of our future citizens. 

Statistics are abundant to show the 

immense amount of physical impairment, 
and sometimes wreckage, attendant upon 
the pursuit of an education. If education 
is to mean anything, it must mean health; 
and unless the public schools are promoters 
of health, they are fundamentally wrong. 
Stanley Hall says: ‘‘ Now, if this tremend- 
ous school engine, in which everybody 
believes with a catholic consensus of belief 
a Ss never before attained, is in the 
east degree tending to deteriorate mankind 
physically, it is bad; knowledge bought at 
the expense of health, which is wholeness 
or holiness itself in its brightest aspect, is 
not worth what it costs.’’ Health condi- 
tions all. The brightest joys of life mean 
full maturity, national prosperity. May we 
not reverently ask, what shall it profit a 
‘child if he gain the whole world of knowl- 
edge and lose his health, or what shall he 
give in exchange for his health? Shall the 
school be held responsible for results? 
Most certainly. It is found that myopia, 
hollow chests, spinal curvatures, heart de- 
fects, and nervous and digestive diseases 
increase in schools. Expert examinations 
find this to be the case, and who is at fault? 
It must be the mission of the school to pro- 
mote health, to inspire to action, to inculate 
a love for noble things, and to lift to the 
level of higher living. 

Better results will be obtained in our 
schools in the future. This is shown by 
the enormous interest the better teachers of 
Pennsylvania are taking in child study. 
The school of the twentieth century will be 
based on a better knowledge of children 
and work a new era in education. 


The discussion of this subject was con- 
tinued by Supt. C. L. Gramley, of Cen- 
tre county, as follows: 


This question can be briefly answered by 
saying that the school that strengthens the 
perceptive faculties, induces habits of hon- 
esty and of self-dependence of thought, 
cultivates the faculty of expression, broad- 
ens the grasp of the child, gives it full 
activity; in short, the school that prepares 
best for real life—for complete living—is the 
school the Superintendent delights in, and 
whose operations send him on his way re- 
joicing while in search for another similar 
school. Those of us that have vast domains 
to cover, many schools to see, and these 
visits necessarily short, may frequently err 
somewhat when we try to place an estimate 
on the merit or demerit of ateacher. This 
wrong estimate may in part result from 
preconceived opinions— wrongly so, of 
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course, for where we expect merit, medioc- 
rity may hardly be found, and when we 
look for ordinary work, efficiency may be 
exemplified. 

In this discussion we place the teacher in 
the fore-ground, for ‘‘ As the teacher is, so 
is the school.’’ The Superintendent de- 
lights to find a school under the fostering 
care of a teacher who feels that he has not 
missed his calling, one who prefers his 
work to every other vocation, who regards 
his mission as a high one, appreciating his 
opportunities for doing good, and at the 
same time realizes that grave responsibili- 
ties rest upon him, who cannot be flattered 
by offers of political preferment but with 
Pestalozzi say, ‘“‘I want to be a school- 
master.’’ 

The secret of success or of failure on the 
part of a teacher is often hard to discover in 
one brief visit, for his inner life and spirit 
tell his worth. In every line of work the 
man who has within his bosom what some 
one called an excellent spirit is the man 
whom all admire, and it is this that gives 
him great power and thus best fits him, as 
a teacher, for his work. Among the needed 
school virtues or graces that are reflected 
by this spirit, love stands pre-eminently at 
the head. Burns says, ‘‘ What is life when 
wanting love?’’ Another has said, ‘‘ When 
all else fails, love saves.’’ Longfellow puts 
it in this way : 

* Love is master of all arts, 
And puts it into human hearts, 
The strangest thing to say and do.” 


Drummond calls love, ‘‘the greatest 
thing in the world.’’ The Superintendent 
wants to find every teacher overflowing with 
love, and be willing to manifest it in behalf 
of all his children, and especially should 
love flow forth for the wayward and neg- 
lected boy. What a blessing to a school 
when a teacher’s heart is full of love, and 
pours it out on those who need it most! 

This excellent spirit also shows earnest- 
ness. Saint Paul can be regarded a model 
of earnestness and like him the teacher 
must ‘‘press toward the mark.’’ The 
Superintendent insists on seeing earnest- 
ness at all times. A continual inspiration 
pervades the school when earnestness is the 
watchword, and the teacher without fuss or 
noise moves on irresistibly and with fixed 
determination teaches well, and uncon- 
sciously controls the school. From sucha 
school we may expect to reap earnest boys, 
boys who will become the earnest men of 
to-morrow. The earnest man does more for 
the world than the man of genius. 

This excellent spirit is likewise magnan- 
imous. Give us the teacher who has an 
open and large heart. It is this kind of a 
teacher that beholds the good in life over 
and above that which is bad. He is broad- 
minded and the petty annoyances incident 
to school life do not irritate him, and this 
breadth of character prevents him from 
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magnifying the weaknesses and faults of 
his pupils. The teacher who lacks this 
characteristic is possessed with a spirit of 
narrowness, and is certainly not receiving 
the approval of the Superintendent. A 
narrow spirit shown on the part of the 
teacher cannot help to make a good school. 
The large-hearted teacher may see faults 
that are trifling, and yet be able to proceed 
as though these faults were not seen. It is 
a joy to find a school whose teacher can for- 
give, who harbors no ill-will against a pupil 
or parent; for the enmities that destroy 
much of the good in the world at large dare 
not find harborage in the teacher’s domain, 
if he would have the Superintendent’s 
‘* Well done.”’ 

Environments cannot determine success, 
but when favorable, help much to make 
success easier, but as these conditions lie 
largely beyond the power and control of the 
teacher we will say nothing about them. 

Give us a school with an all-around 
teacher, with sympathy, character, and 
scholarship beautifully balanced and we 
shall find the school which may be denom- 
inated ‘‘a good school.’’ A teacher possess- 
ing these elements gives us the right sort 
of a school. To him we can commit our 
boys and girls—to him we can trust the 
future. 


Supts. Hamilton of Allegheny, Gard- 
ner of York, Bevan of Carbon, Rapp of 
Berks, Snoke of Lebanon, Brecht of 
Lancaster, and Rupp of Lehigh, took 
part in the discussion of these papers. 

A committee on resolutions consisting 
of Supts. Moore of Chester, Hamilton of 
Allegheny, and Smith of Delaware, pre- 
sented the following tribute to the mem- 
ory of Supt. B. F. Hoffecker of Mont- 
gomery county : 


It is with deep sorrow that the members 
of the County Superintendents’ section of 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
learn of the death of their President, Supt. 
R. F. Hoffecker of Montgomery county. 

_The call of the Heavenly Father came to 
him early in December. He was stricken 
suddenly with chill which soon resulted in 
double eee, and in a few days ter- 
minated his life. In his death the State 
has lost her oldest County Superintendent 
in years of service. 

His work was well done and the influence 
of his life will be felt upon the citizens of 
Montgomery county for years to come, for 
he devoted himself conscientiously to ever 
em ot the work of his office, the responsi- 

— of which he seemed to fully appreci- 
ate. 

Resolved, That our sympathies are hereby 
extended to the members of his family, and 
we record our appreciation of the loss the 
_—- of education has sustained in his 

eath. 
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Supts. Hamilton of Allegheny, Rupp 
of Lehigh and Moore of Chester were 
appointed as an Executive Committee to 
prepare for the next annual convention. 
It was decided that the convention meet 
in the city of Harrisburg on the after- 
noon and evening of the day appointed 
in the year the Legislature is in session 
(odd years), and alternately with the State 
Educational Association. 

The convention proved both interesting 
and helpful to the County Superinten- 
dents. It is especially desired that all 
Superintendents be present at the next 
meeting, due notice of which will be 
givenin 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and also sent to each Superintendent. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Co. Supt. 
G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; Vice-President, 
Miss Mattie Collins, Cameron; Secretary, 
G. W. Moore, Chester; and Treasurer, 
J. W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

The convention then adjourned. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S TREE- 
PLANTING. 


HE Marshfield farm of Daniel Web- 

ster, says C. C. Andrews, in the Mew 
York Tribune, comprised 1,700 acres of 
fairly good soil, free from rocks, and 
about half of it undulating surface. He 
used to speak of it as having “‘light’’ 
soil, and being on the ‘‘ bleak’ shore of 
the sea. ‘There are views from it of the 
blue sea, and of vessels under full sail. 
It is in the midst of the old Plymouth 
colony settlement. Winslow was buried 
in the little cemetery on an elevated site 
adjoining the Webster place, where most 
of the inscriptions are too old to be de- 
ciphered, and where also is the extremely 
plain tomb of Webster—earth covered 
with a simple marble slab. 

While they do not belong to forestry, I 
did, however, look at the fine trees in the 
apple orchard of 11 acres which Mr. Web- 
ster planted; also the lawn. The lawn 
consists of about six to eight acres of 
pleasantly undulating surface. A hand- 
some broad avenue, mostly of elms, leads 
from the public road through it to the 
house (Mr. Webster’s house was burned 
a few years ago, and has been replaced 
by another), a distance of about 300 yards, 
and trees, mostly hardwood, are distrib- 
uted so tastefully over it as to make, 
together with the little lake of about 
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three acres along the rear, a princely 
surrounding. The trees are now in their 
prime, and the lawn is far more beautiful 
than it could have been fifty years ago, 
in Mr. Webster’s time. There are few 
finer lawns probably in America. 

Mr. Webster began tree-planting on 
this farm sixty-eight years ago. He 
planted a great many small white pines 
on the north and west sides of his farm 
in lines or belts. Many of these pines 
now stand, and are not more than a foot 
in diameter breast high. I noticed a 
few Scotch pines. There are occasional 
stumps, and some of the pines that he 
planted were cut and used for timber 
when they had a diameter of two feet. 
There are now growing on the farm one 
or more moderate tracts of close-standing 
young white pine twenty feet high, the 
natural growth from seed of pines planted 
by Mr. Webster, a fact significant in for- 
estry. In a letter written by him at 
Marshfield, on May 26th, 1842, to Mrs. 
Edward Curtis, describing the place, he 
states that there was then on the ‘‘ north 
and northwest a thick belt of trees planted 
by the same hand that now indites this 
description.’’ These certainly were pines, 
of which some are now standing, and 
whether they were planted to beautify 
the place, as Mr. Wright thinks, or for 
shelter belts or for timber, they have had 
useful forestry effects, because the trees 
served as wind-breaks and became valu- 
able for timber. Mr. Webster certainly 
exemplified valuable principles of for- 
estry, and his example should every- 
where give it an impulse. 

Some of the trees which he planted he 
named for his children. His children 
are no more, but the trees are standing. 
Surely he brought with him his love of 
trees and his stimulys for tree-planting 
from his native valley of the Merrimac. 
In his boyhood he felt the sublimity of 
primeval forest. Nowhere has the white 
pine—the most valuable of trees—flour- 
ished better than in his own native val- 
ley. There grew the finest white pines 
on record—one 7 feet 8 inches in diameter 
and probably 180 feet in height—the 
greatest height which that tree attains. 

As a tree-planter Mr. Webster was in 
advance of his time. In some sense he 
was the forerunner of forestry. He 
planted trees both for economy and for 
ornament, and for long years to come one 
spot at least of Pilgrim soil will be more 
beautiful for what he did. 
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ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD. 





HE school garden ‘‘is a garden lab- 

oratory ; it does for the children out 
of doors what the chemical laboratory, 
the carpenter shop and the kitchen labor- 
atory do indoors. It trains the eye and 
the hand along with the intellect and at 
thesame time gives pleasurable employ- 
ment and physical exercise in the open 
air and sunshine.’’ School gardens are 
thus described by an officer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

That department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken a great deal of interest 
in securing school gardens in connection 
with the public schools, and its interest 
has been one of the great factors in the 
growth of the movement throughout the 
country. 

School gardens have been used abroad 
for many years. In some of the German 
States they were established more than 
eighty yearsago. ‘Thirty-three years ago 
Austria and Sweden gave them official 
encouragement. Now we find them all 
over Europe and it is reliably stated that 
there are one hundred thousand of them 
there, at least. The movement is spread- 
ing to the West Indies and Canada, and, 
under the United States Government, to 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

In the United States the first school 
garden was established in Boston in 1891. 
Since then a large number have been es- 
tablished in that city and Normal schools 
elsewhere have adopted the policy of in- 
structing would-be teachers in the studies 
and practical work necessary to enable 
them to teach school gardening well. 
The movement has spread from Massa- 
chusetts throughout the country. Re- 
ports have been received by the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association from 
at least twelve states and there are active 
propaganda being carried on in several 
other states for the introduction of the 
system in connection with public schools. 

Just what the school garden is, and the 
kind of work that it gives, may be gath- 
ered from a report of the principal of the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass., 
as follows : 

‘* Last Spring it was decided that man- 
ual training for the seventh grade should 
take the form of gardening. A section o 
the campus, about one hundred an 
eighty by fifty feet, was fertilized, plowed 
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and harrowed and the seed was purchased 
by the State. Then this land was turned 
over to the teachers and pupils. Mean- 
while the class had gained some valuable 
letter-writing experience in sending care- 
fully written letters to seedsmen. They 
had reviewed their knowledge of men- 
suration by measuring and measuring 
again the garden, and plotting off the 
same into different sections for the plant- 
ing of the various kinds of seeds. Many 
discussions arose regarding the best time 
and place for the planting of the different 
kinds of seeds. These furnished oppor- 
tunities for connecting the home and the 
school, for the use of reference books, and 
for good live language work, both oral 
and written. 

‘* As soon as the weather was suitable 
the children began to prepare the ground 
for planting, and on pleasant days they 
worked in the garden about an hour every 
afternoon. They became very observant 
of weather conditions. The different 
kinds of seed were planted in their sea- 
sons, some, like lettuce and sweet corn, 
being planted at different times. Records 
were kept in books, provided for the pur- 
pose, of the time of planting, the time of 
coming up, and the various changes in 
the growing plants. Plants were com- 
pared as to their relative rate and man- 
ner of growth, and the ideas gained from 
these plants were used as a basis for read- 
ing of the growth of similar plants in 
other parts of the world. The first rad- 
ishes were sold to the dormitory and for 
these the class received its first check. 
This, with other checks received from the 
sale of garden produce during the sum- 
mer and fall, amounting to more than 
$30, was deposited in the Hyannis 
National Bank. The whole class went 
to the bank and learned exactly how to 
make a deposit and to draw out money. 
Each pupil is provided with a bank-book 
into which he copies bills of produce sold, 
deposits made, and checks drawn.”’ 

This phase of the teaching of children 
has not been confined to schools. In 
Cleveland the Home Gardening Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting home-ground improvement in the 
poorer sections of the city. Prizes were 
offered for the best gardens and for flow- 
ers to be exhibited in the fall. The ex- 
periment was a great success and last 
year many more people competed. The 
result for the Town Beautiful cannot be 
overestimated. 
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A manufacturing concern at Dayton, 
Ohio, is doing a very important work, 
furnishing ground, team-work, seeds and 
tools for more than seventy boys’ gar- 
dens. 

This kind of manual training and na- 
ture study gives a very desirable change 
from the strictly intellectual work, and, 
to nine out of ten pupils, gives enjoyable 
occupation. It teaches the child what 
may be done not only toward the im- 
provement of his school, but toward the 
betterment of his own home. The im- 
provement of the school grounds that re- 
sults from the greater care that the teach- 
ers take and the greater interest and 
respect that the children have for plants 
along the walls is one of the marked 
results. Twenty-four hundred children 
recently reported in New York just what 
they had done in the betterment of four 
hundred and seventy-five school premises. 

Indeed, it is truly ‘‘ the conditions”’ 
that have enormous influence on children, 
There is much truth in the following 
story of the classic and classical police- 
man of Boston; told by a Boston woman 
in charge of a playground : 

One hot summer day the chairman of 
the committee was visiting sand gardens, 
and, climbing into an electric car, sat 
down besidea blue-coated policeman. 
He had rather a grand air, but her cour- 
age was good, and, thinking his beat 
might be near one of the yards, she spoke 
to him, explained her mission and asked 
his assistance and co-operation, saying 
that the matrons were troubled by ‘‘ the 
older boys and the sidewalk loafers,’’ 
but added, that ‘‘ the little children were 
all right.’’ ‘‘ No, madam,’’ he replied, 
‘*no, the little children are not all right ; 
they have not the conditions, madam, 
they have not the conditions.’’ Then 
lifting his head, he continued, ‘“They 
suffer from their surroundings. Athens, 
Greece, had a great people because they 
looked on noble buildings and beautiful 
statues. What can you expect of the 
children of South Boston ?”’ 

Perhaps the most important work in 
school gardening is that of the School of 
Horticulture of Hartford, Conn., under 
the charge of Herbert D. Hemenway. 
The Hartford School of Horticulture 
maintains the largest number of gardens 
of considerable size of any institution in 
the country. There are 166 gardens, ap- 
portioned as follows: For teachers, 24 
gardens, each roby 30 feet ; for boys and 
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girls, 125 gardens, each 10 by 25 feet; 
for first year pupils, 16 gardens, each 10 
by 30 feet; for second year pupils, and 
one garden, 10 by 40 feet, for a third year 
pupil. The pupils are drawn largely 
from the city schools, and have one hour 
a week in the gardens. 

One of the most remarkably successful 
children’s farms has been conducted by 
Mrs. Henry Parsons in the worst slum 
of the West Side of New York. An un- 
improved park washer opportunity. She 
took it and for two years has conducted a 
garden there, with remarkable freedom 
from interruption by the tough people of 
the immediate vicinity. The area of her 
farm was 114 by 84 feet, and yet she was 
able to give instruction in gardening to 
nearly 300 boy and girl farmers. This 
garden will probably be made a perma- 
nent feature of this park. Mrs. Parsons’ 
chief lieutenant was Miss Helen C. Ben- 
net, a Philadelphian. At least one gar- 
den will undoubtedly be placed under her 
in West Philadelphia during the coming 
summer, and it is very much hoped that 
one or two of the unimproved parks in 
southeast Philadelphia may reduplicate 
Mrs. Parsons’ children’s farm.—Press. 
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ra following is an appeal by the Ed- 
ucational Council of Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association, to parents, teachers, 
school officers, the public press, and the 
courts, in behalf of law and order, in ac- 
cord with a resolution of the National 
Educational Association, adopted July 10, 
1903, which says: ‘‘ Disregard for law 
and for its established modes of procedure 
is as serious a danger as can menace a 
democracy. ‘The restraint of passion by 
respect for law, is a distinguishing mark 
of civilized beings. To throw off that 
restraint, whether by appeals to brutal 
instincts or by specious pleas for a law of 
nature which is superior to the laws 
of man, is to revert to barbarism. It is 
the duty of the schools to so lay the 
foundations of character in the young 
that they will grow up with a reverence 
for the majesty of the law. Any system 
of school discipline which disregards this 
obligation is harmful to the child and 
dangerous to the state. A democracy 
which would endure must beas law-abid- 
ing as it is liberty-loving.”’ 

The Educational Council of Colorado, 
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after careful inquiry during the past year 
into existing conditions in schools and 
colleges throughout the country as re- 
gards decorous conduct and obedience to 
law among pupils and students both in 
and out of school, regrets to affirm as its 
deliberate opinion that these conditions, 
at least in many localities and institu- 
tions both in Colorado and elsewhere, are 
such as to call for the serious considera- 
tion of all thoughtful people. 

This opinion is founded upon disgrace- 
ful occurrences which are alarmingly 
frequent, and of which the following are 
typical illustrations. 

1. The organization in all grades of 
schools from the elementary school to the 
college, of ‘‘strikes,’’ so-called, to compel 
those in authority to grant vacations, 
lengthen recesses, discharge or reinstate 
teachers, remit the punishment of fellow- 
students who are under discipline for com- 
mitting serious offences, thus often paral- 
yzing, in whole or in part, the work of the 
schools. 

2. The treatment of school and paren- 
tal authority with insolence and contempt 
when it is opposed to the carrying-out of 
student ideas of ‘‘fun’’ or whims born of 
the mob spirit. 

3. Riotous conduct on the street, in 
public conveyances, theatres, public 
halls and other public places in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others and of the 
refinements of demeanor that should 
characterize ladies and gentlemen, appa- 
rently under the assumption that mem- 
bership in educational institutions justi- 
fies such conduct. 

4. Deliberate insults to teachers and 
others in authority under circumstances 
which, if tolerated, render it practically 
impossible to exercise discipline or main- 
tain authority. 

5. Class contests which cripple, tempo- 
rarily at least, the work of the school, and 
lead to the invasion of private dwellings, 
the destruction of public and private pro- 
perty, thus entailing not only pecuniary 
loss upon the community, but also irre- 
parable loss of time upon students and 
teachers. 

6. Serious bodily injuries and even 
death, resulting from hazing, fraternity 
initiations, and class fights. 

7. The subordination of everthing else 
by students and too often by iustructors 
to the preparation of athletic contests, 
thus making a business of athletics to the 
detriment of true ideals of sport. 
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The frequency of such occurrences 
fully justifies grave apprehension lest the 
schools, instrumentalities which exist at 
the expense of the state for the purpose 
of protecting the state by training for in- 
telligent, patriotic citizenship, may be- 
come rather a menace to the state by 
bringing together large numbers of im- 
pulsive, irresponsible young people under 
conditions favorable to manifestations 
of mob spirit and without restraints suffi- 
cient to prevent or control such manifes- 
tions. 

‘While society cannot expect immunity 
from youthful indiscretion, lawlessness, 
and crime, the school and college should 
ever stand firmly for order, reverence for, 
and obedience to, law, and, though ephe- 
meral disturbances may cause annoyance 
and even apprehension, the tide of senti- 
ment among educators should ever set 
strongly toward higher standards of con- 
duct and social service. 

The oft-repeated plea that ‘‘ boys will 
be boys,’’ and that ‘‘ young people ought 
to be allowed to have a good time,’’ is not 
worthy of a moment’s serious considera- 
tion when offered in extenuation of such 
acts as those enumerated. We deplore the 
sentiment that seems to have gained so 
strong a hold upon some minds that dis- 
sipation, rowdyism and lawlessness are 
essential to the happiness of young people 
or that they add anything to their real 
enjoyment; and it is with a view to mak- 
ing their school life more truly happy that 
we appeal to parents and teachers gener- 
ally to give their fullest coOperation to all 
efforts to eliminate these evils from stu- 
dent life. 

There is no more important function of 
school and home training than to teach 
obedience to law and respect for lawful 
authority, without which popular govern- 
ment cannot long endure, and when our 
young citizens imbibe the notion in any 
way that the deliberate violation of either 
school law or civil law is a matter to be 
treated lightly, there is cause for grave 
apprehension. It is unpatriotic and un- 
American to allow a school boy to sup- 
pose that what the law justly character- 
izes as a crime is only a harmless prank 
when committed by himself, yet it is only 
too evident that laxity of school and home 
discipline is producing just this impres- 
sion upon the youth of this age and gen- 
eration. 

We are convinced that the conditions 
which we have enumerated are due in 
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large measure to dangerous excesses in 
the encouragement of class spirit, athletic 
contests and social pleasures. Such 
recreations are undoubtedly good and 
wholesome when kept within reasonable 
bounds, but it does not follow that they 
can be given a free rein without bringing 
serious results. There should be the 
fullest codperation between the home and 
the school in an earnest effort to put them 
upon a proper basis as valuable auxili- 
aries to educational work instead of per- 
mitting them to overshadow more impor- 
tant matters. 

We earnestly appeal to directors and 
boards of control in all classes of schools 
to strengthen the hands of those who are 
in direct charge of the management and 
discipline, both by effective legislation 
against lawless acts and by firm support 
in the enforcement of such legislation. 
With special earnestness do we address 
this appeal to boards of control in the 
higher institutions, for it appears that one 
of the chief incentives to lawlessness in 
elementary and secondary schools is the 
example set by students in the higher 
institutions. 

We earnestly appeal to the representa- 
tives of the press to aid the cause of edu- 
cation by giving fair and uncolored ac- 
counts of lawless and rebellious conduct 
on the part of pupils and students, and by 
refusing to represent the perpetrators of 
lawless deeds as heroes or martyrs, or by 
entirely ignoring such occurrences. We 
also urge that careful supervision be ex- 
ercised over school and college papers 
with regard to such accounts. 

We express our gratitude to those 
courts which have cooperated with other 
educational agencies in convincing chil- 
dren and youth that any misdemeanor or 
crime will meet with the punishment it 
deserves, and that pupils in the public 
schools are amenable to the law to the 
same extent as other citizens. We deem 
it a wrong both to society and to young 
offenders themselves to allow them to as- 
sume that they are privileged characters 
and may trample the laws of their coun- 
try under their feet with impunity, when 
they should be made to understand that 
a crime ts a crime, whether committed by 
a school boy or by some one else. We 
feel it would be a serious error for any 
court to discharge an incipient criminal 
without an attempt to impress him with 
the seriousness of his offense. 

Fully realizing that the home, the 
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school, the press, and the courts have in- 
dividually done all they could do to aid 
in suppressing lawlessness among young 
people, we believe that existing condi- 
ditions demand the energetic cooperation 
of all these agencies. 


‘THE ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 








MILES OF MAGNIFICENT PALACES. 





‘THE Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 

the greatest universal fair in the his- 
tory of the world. Not only is its area 
the most expansive ever included within 
exposition fences, not only is the amount 
of money expended the largest ever avail- 
ble to an exposition, but the space for 
exhibits is the greatest ever created under 
palace roofs, and the outdoor displays are 
greater than ever known before. The 
grounds are 9,500 feet long, and 6,000 
feet from north to south, comprising 
1,200acres. Fifty-one states and territor- 
ies of the Union and fifty-one foreign- 
nations participate. The estimated cost 
of the Fair is $50,000,000. 

The magnitude of the Faircan only be 
partially indicated by a glance at some of 
the principal features. What is called 
the ‘‘ main picture’’ of the Exposition oc- 
cupies the northeastern section, and with 
the Festival Hall, Cascade Gardens and 
Colonnade of States as the key to the pic- 
ture, one sees the great exhibit palaces 
assembled along radiating avenues laid 
out in the form of a lady’s open fan. 
From the southeastern gate around the 
northeastern fronts of the several great 
buildings, to the western limits, the dis- 
tance is nearly two and three-quarter 
miles. Four great buildings, beginning 
with the liberal Arts and taking the Pal- 
aces of Manufactures, Varied Industries 
and Transportation, have a northern 
frontage of three hundred feet more than 
a mile. The Government Building is 
upon a high elevation, and from its log- 
gias and porticos many interesting views 
are obtained. The two largest buildings 
nearest the Government Building are the 
palaces of Liberal Arts and Mines and 
Metallurgy. Next comes the Plaza Or- 
leans, and the palaces of Manufactures 
and Education. ‘The broad space which 
divides the main group into two parts is 
known as the Plaza St. Louis. The 
prominent feature of this place is the 
Louisiana Purchase Monument, which 
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stands near the north end of the Grand 
Basin. The surroundings of this plaza 
form the ‘‘ central picture ’’ of the Expo- 
sition. 

The Festival Hall, which is two hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and two hundred 
feet high, with attendant colonnades on 
either side, and the beautiful restaurant 
pavilions terminating them, closes the 
view on the southwest. Upon the slopes 
between the Colonnades and the Grand 
Basin are the great Cascades and Rainbow 
Gardens, giving extraordinary color and 
life to the scene. Behind the Festival 
Hall are four great buildings representing 
an expenditure of over a million dollars, 
devoted to the display of fine arts. They 
contain a total of one hundred and thirty- 
five galleries, and exhibits constitute the 
largest art display ever shown. 

The buildings on the west side of the 
Plaza St. Louis are the palace of Varied 
Industries and the palace of Electricity. 
The Plaza of St. Anthony is next west of 
these buildings. The palace of Transpor- 
tation, covering fifteen acres, and the 
palace o tMachinery, with its many tow- 
ers, are the next buildings westward. 
Upon the high ground, southwest of the 
palace ol Machinery, is the palace of Ag- 
riculture, covering twenty acres. South 
of Agriculture is the palace of Horticul- 
ture. Westward from the palace of Agri- 
culture is the Philippine reservation of 
forty acres, where twelve hundred Fili- 

inos are at home for the Exposition. 

he Place of Nations is west of the palace 
of Transportation. Among the fine build- 
ings are those of Belgium, Brazil, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, China, Sweden, 
Austria, Nicaragua, Cuba, Mexico, Cey- 
lon and Canada. 

The Administration building, Ethnol- 
ogy building, hall of International Con- 
gresses and Woman’s building are near 
together on the high ground west of the 
foreign buildings. South of the Admin- 
istration building, the large structure is 
the palace of Forestry, Fish and Game. 
The Aeronautic Concourse, where the 
air-ship contests for the $200,000 in prizes 
offered by the Exposition take place, isin 
the western part of the grounds. The 
Physical Culture building and the Ath- 
letic Field and the Stadium with seating 
arrangements for 25,000 people, are also 
in the western section. The reservation 
of thirty acres for the government Indian 
exhibit and another reservation of six 
acres for a map of the United States in 
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living plants are west of the palace of 
Fish, Forestry and Game. Near the 
palace of Agriculture is the great floral 
clock, 112 feet in diameter, and the lake 
on which the United States Life Saving 
Corps give daily exhibitions. 

The Pike, the amusement street of the 
Exposition, begins in the eastern part of 
the grounds, with the Tyrolean Alps, 
which cover ten acres or more, and winds 
around the west end of the Transporta- 
tion and Machinery palaces to a point 
near the Art Buildings, ending with the 
reproduction of the city of Jerusalem, 
which covers eleven acres. In this dis- 
tance of nearly two miles are seen the 
most novel entertainments that ingenious 
showmen have been able to devise. 
Among them is an International Irish 
exhibition, showing the industries of Ire- 
land, with Parliament House, Blarney 
Castle, and other notable buildings. The 
animal show is a very large affair. Asia 
gives many interesting glimpses of orien- 
tal life. The Chinese Village and Streets 
of Cairo furnish very interesting pictures 
of Eastern customs. Creation is a won- 
derful illusion. Under and Over the 
The Sea furnish unusual experiences. 
The Galveston Flood shows how a great 
city was destroyed by a tidal wave. The 
Fire-Fighting exhibition shows a modern 
fire company in actual warfare with the 
flames, using all the most modern appar- 
atus. New York to the North Pole is a 
magnificent feature, replete with interest. 
Jerusalem is the objective point of the 
Bible students from everywhere. 

Anintramural railway, having fourteen 
miles of track, carries the visitor to the 
many interesting points within the 
grounds, The Exposition is fortunate in 
having a site which furnishes a variety 
of scenery and abundant shade. Instruc- 
tion and pleasure are mixed in goodly 
proportions, and the visitor’s days at the 
Exposition will fly all too quickly. From 
the opening day, Saturday, April 30, the 
Exposition continues seven months, to 
December ist. 

The World's Fair Landscape.—The 
States of America and the nations of the 
world have united in creating landscape 
effects on the World’s Fair grounds at 
St. Louis that one could not witness else- 
where unless he traveled the earth over. 
On the two square miles comprising the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition may be 
seen gardens of the desert and the marsh, 
mountain and valley, the formal garden- 
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ing of the city park and the natural gar- 
dens of the wildwood. The landscape 
architect had 35 miles of roadway to em- 
bellish with lawn and shrub. In the gar- 
dens of the cascades is shown the most 
pretentious creation of formal gardening 
ever undertaken at an exposition. Here 
are great stretches of velvet lawn between 
streams of water, bordered by blooming 
plants and brilliantly-tinted foliage plants. 
Palms and green bay trees stand as senti- 
nels at points of vantage and accentuate 
the beauty of the flowers. In another 
section is a rose garden, ten acres in ex- 
tent—the largest rose garden in the 
world. The 75,000 rose bushes, with their 
million blossoms, produce a beautiful be- 
wilderment of color and fill the air with 
delicious perfume. 

Great Britain reproduces a typical Eng- 
lish garden of a couple of centuries ago, 
and shows the flowers of our grandmoth- 
ers in a state of perfection scarcely 
dreamed of. It was such gardens as 
these that surround the Grand Trianon 
at Versailles that gave to the great Euro- 
pean republic the name of ‘‘ Sunny 
France.’’ The gardens have been repro- 
duced at the World’s Fair, and any Pari- 
sian would imagine himself at home on 
the large French reservation. Japan, 
China, Germany, Mexico, Cuba and 
many other nations, of both hemispheres, 
have surrounded their homes at the Ex- 
position with flora of their lands in good 
array. In the World’s Fair green houses 
30,000,000 plants have been propagated 
for the embellishment of the gardens. In 
the gardens surrounding the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Palaces and the State 
and foreign buildings were used as many 
plants again. Add to this the 40 acres 
of nursery where were grown the shrubs 
and ornamental trees for the completion 
of the landscape, one may have an idea 
of the immensity of the task the World’s 
Fair landscape architects have accom- 
plished in turning a wilderness into a 
garden that contains flowers and plants 
from almost everywhere. 

States ave Spending Millions.—There 
are fifty-five States, territories and posses- 
sions over which the flag of the United 
States floats supreme. Witha single ex- 
ception, all of these important divisions 
are participating in the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis on an extensive scale. More 
than forty of the States and territories 
have erected handsome buildings on the 
grounds. The architecture of the Plateau 
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of States presents a most instructive and 
interesting study. Practically every 
school of architecture is represented here. 
The graceful Colonial column and cor- 
nice, perhaps, are most conspicuous, one 
of the thoroughfares in the State section 
having been named Colonial Avenue be- 
cause of the number of buildings in that 
style of architecture. But the ancient 
Grecian styles are in evidence, as also the 
most modern methcds of construction. 
Some of the State buildings—such as 
Missouri, New York, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa are very large. Others 
resemble elegant residences, and still 
others are built in the attractive patterns 
of bungalows, hunting-lodgesor pagodas. 
The States and territories are expending 
nearly $7,000,000 in their participation in 
this World’s Fair. That represents a 
million and a half in excess of the aggre- 
gate sum that was spent at Chicago for 
the same purpose. The recognition of 
the superiority of this Exposition is evi- 
denced by the fact that most of the state 
and territorial structures here are consid- 
erably larger, more oinate and more 
costly than were those at Chicago. The 
few States that have not constructed sep- 
arate buildings are vying with each 
other in the installation of general exhib- 
its in the several classified departments, 
in the main palaces of the Fair. The 
large tract in the wooded section of the 
grounds, known as the Plateau of States, 
is one of the most delightful parts of the 
Exposition, where North and South, East 
and West, meet to fraternize, and where 
the visitors from Old World kingdoms 
find convincing evidences of the greatness 
of this union of commonwealths. The 
Connecticut State building is probably 
as elaborately furnished as any of the 
beautiful structures that grace the Pla- 
teau of States, patriotic citizens having 
provided many rare and historic articles. 
Costly draperies and specially-woven rugs 
have been contributed by business men 
who have a pride in their State, and 
choice paintings from the most valuable 
of New England collections adorn the 
walls of the building. The coat of arms 
of the State in wood from the famous 
Charter Oak is a relic of colonial days 
to attract the attention of visitors. E. J. 
Doolittle, a member of the Connecticut 
commission, has taken a personal interest 
in the proper decoration of the building 
and the furnishings have been collected 
largely through his efforts. Even the 
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electric fixtures, which are most elabor- 
ate, are furnished by enterprising busi- 
ness firms of the State. 

Transportation at the Fair.—Transpor- 
tation facilities at the World’s Fair of 
1904 are as modern and up-to-date as are 
other features of this greatest of all Ex- 
positions. Electricity is the prime mover, 
as witnessed in the Intramural Railway, - 
automobiles and electric launches on the 
lagoons; yet the picturesque jinrikshas, 
the comfortable roller-chairs, and the 
poetic gondolas, propelled by the hand of 
man, are well in evidence. For varied 
picturesqueness a ride on the Intramural 
has not its equal in the world. Start- 
ing from a point central among palaces 
that are more ornate than any ever con- 
jured by Aladdin’s lamp, the visitor is 
carried between other structures of equal 
magnitude and grandeur on the one side, 
and the bizarre habitationsof Pike conces- 
sionaires on the other. From the left 
comes the low hum of wheels and shafts, 
proving the constant activity in the main 
palaces that is a feature of this Exposi- 
tion; from the right, weird notes of Ori- 
ental music and the voices of the strong- 
lunged, calling attention to the fantastic 
sights that are within walls. Up a grade 
speeds the roomy and gaily-decorated 
motor cars, around the brown stone build- 
ings, which are constructed for Washing- 
ton University and adopted by the 
World’s Fair, past the Hall of Congresses, 
past the domain of physical culture, the 
great Stadium, then through fields of 
blue grass near the Filipino village, 
around the massive palace of Agriculture, 
across trestles, up other grades and into: 
the woods. Skirting the domain of State 
buildings, the train runs near the Art 
Palace, taps a central point back of the 
Festival Hall and Cascades, enters a 
forest again, then drops behind the Gov- 
ernment Building, to the level once more. 

In decided contrast with this over-hill- 
and-dale ride of cars is the passage on 
launches and gondolas through lagoons. 
that thread the main picture. For these 
voyages the panorama on eitherside is a 
succession of emerald banks, studded 
with medallions of flower beds, and in 
the background majestic facades and col- 
umns. A transformation scene is wit- 
nessed when the craft passes into the 
Grand Basin, for in the distance three 
cascades leap and tumble from their 
source beneath the Terrace of States and 
the Hall of Festivals. Manning the gon- 
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dolas are men from Venice, attired in the 
picturesque costumes of the Italian water 
city; in command of the speedy launches 
are skilled electricians and careful pilots. 
Meanwhile hundreds of automobiles reach 
points not accessible from the Intramural 
or the boats on the lagoon, and so do 
roller chairs and those fanciful convey- 
ances from Japan. These comfortable, 
slow-moving vehicles are especially liked 
by persons who wish to study the archi- 
tecture of the great buildings at their leis- 
ure, and who can take their time in ‘‘doing 
the Fair.’’ Nor havethe little ones been 
forgotten; for there are hundreds of baby 
push-carts for rent by the hour, so that 
entire families can be transported from 
place to place without undergoing too 
great fatigue. 

Department of Agricullure.—The pal- 
aces of Agriculture and Horticulture 
crown a beautiful eminence, which has 
been rightly named ‘‘ Agricultural Hill.’’ 
They provide for the housing of the 
products of the fields, orchards, vineyards 
and gardens, and are surrounded by pro- 
fuse and informal landscape gardening. 
Plants and flowers from the frozen North 
to the equator—nearly everything that 
Mother Nature supplies in the way of 
grasses, shrubs, roses and flowers—seems 
to have been brought together to adorn 
this hill. The palace of Agriculture, the 
largest structure on the grounds, covers 
twenty acres, and the palace of Horti- 
culture six acres. In all, inside and out- 
side space, more than seventy acres are 
devoted to the progress and development 
of husbandry. The general scope of the 
classification and grouping covers all the 
products coming from the soil: the tools, 
implements, methods of cultivation, of 
harvesting, of irrigation, of drainage; 
the by-products and the manufactured 
forms of those products; their prepara- 
tion and preservation, including every- 
thing edible and drinkable which comes 
however remotely from the soil and which 
enters into the home life or commerce of 
the peoples of the world. The Pomolog- 
ical exhibits in the Horticulture Palace 
comprise fruits of all kinds. 

Typifying the agricultural resources of 
each State, a large map, covering six 
acres, with cinder walks marking the 
boundary lines, shows visitors at the 
World’s Fair the growing crops of the 
nation as they are adapted to the various 
sections. Texas, with its enormous area, 
is represented with cotton throughout the 





central section, corn and‘ wheat in the 
northern part of the State, range grass in 
the cattle belt and rice fields along the 
southern coast. Missouri is outlined by 
the crops common to her soil and blue 
grass is one of the products to show the 
topography of Kentucky. Every State 
of the union is similarly marked. This 
is one of the most comprehensive features 
of the Government’s agricultural display. 

Complele Forestry Exhibit.—The ex- 
hibits of Forestry and Fish and Game at 
the Exposition are united in a building 
300 feet wide and 600 feet long. In addi- 
tion to the inside exhibits of the Forestry 
Department space is set aside for displays 
of the government methods of tree-plant- 
ing and forest management. These ex- 
hibits, which are not confined to this 
country, must prove highly instructive 
and entertaining to all persons who are 
interested in the future of the forests. 
This department is very extensive, em- 
bracing about twenty States and Terri- 
tories and many foreign countries. The 
exhibits from foreign countries include 
forestry policy as well as the forest indus- 
tries, and the United States Bureau of 
Forestry occupies a central location in 
the west end of the building. One of 
the best popular elements of the display 
of the United States Forestry Bureau 
consists of immense color transparencies 
illustrating particular phases of forest life 
and conditions; for instance, the big trees 
and the sugar pines of California, choice 
bits of Appalachian farm-land and for- 
ests, results of tree-planting, and other 
instructive forest subjects. Other fea- 
tures of the scientific forestry display will 
consist of photographs of trees and flow- 
ers, botanical literature, sections and 
other specimens of trees and plants. The 
tools of the lumberman and saw-mill 
worker are fully displayed. A special 
object of the selected display in the For- 
estry Building is the complete illustration 
of the economic uses of valuable trees, 
such as yellow pine, white pine, loblolly 
pine, cedar, cypress, redwood, spruce, fir, 
hemlock, and other coniferous trees, as 
well-as the hard woods. While the sci- 
entific illustration of these species is very 
complete, the economic history and utili- 
zation is shown with equal thoroughness. 

Fish and Game Exhibit.—A character- 
istic feature of the building set apart for 
the displays of fish and game and forestry 
exhibits at the Universal Exposition is 
its central nave, eighty-five feet wide. 
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Its ends are also eighty-five feet wide, 
and without posts. The chief interest in 
this department undoubtedly centres in 
its live fish and game, which are dis- 
played by a number of the States. The 
aquarium is located in the east end of the 
building, and occupies a space of 185 feet 
long by thirty-five feet wide. It has 
two lines of tanks, separated by an aisle 
fifteen feet wide. Inthe nave, beginning 
in front of the aquarium, and extending 
west to the centre of the building isa 
series of pools for large fish and other 
aquatic animals. The central pool, forty 
feet in diameter and five feet deep, con- 
tains a collection of marine specimens. 
The pools are large and accommodate 
fish and other creatures of great size. 
Another great attraction in this portion 
of the building is the groups of living 
game birds, especially the pheasants, 
quail, wild turkey, and other species 
known to the sportsman, representing a 
range of country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf or 
Mexico. The displays of hunting equip- 
ment are interesting. A large space is 
allotted for the exhibition of rifle targets. 
The various implements required by 
sportsmen—decoys, gun cabinets, tents, 
camping and hunting equipment, are 
shown in great variety. There is an 
especially fine collection of oil-paintings, 
photographs and drawings; while in 
taxidermy, furs, game trophies, products 
of hunting and fishing, literature, fishing 
equipment, including native appliances, 
modern netting, boats fully rigged for 
fishery work, artificial flies, reels and all 
other tackle, the competition seems very 
active. The methods of the salmon fish- 
ery are exhibited in a very attractive 
manner, illustrating the fishing grounds, 
the methods employed, and the products 
obtained. The methods and apparatus 
of marine and fresh-water fish culture 
also have an important place in this sec- 
tion of the building. 

Mines and Metallurgy.—The Palace of 
Mines and Metallurgy at the St. Louis 
Exposition includes exhibits showing the 
methods of working mines and quarries 
and prospecting for mineral deposits, col- 
lections of minerals and stone, and the 
equipment and processes connected with 
their development and utilization; models, 
maps and photographs illustrating the 
nature and extent of mineral deposits, 
methods of working them and the equip- 
ment and processes connected with their 
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metallurgical treatment; literature of min- 
ing and metallurgy. It is the largest 
structure which has been provided for 
mining and metallurgical exhibits at any © 
exposition. One of the largest groups in 
the building consists of ores and minerals 
in their rough-hewn, sawed or polished 
states. This group also contains speci- 
mens of the various classes of rocks, clays 
and other minerals, including gems and 
precious stones, natural mineral plants, 
mineral fertilizers, and mineral fuels, 
luminants and waters. Space is also set 
aside for systematic collections in geology, 
mineralogy, crystallography and paleon- 
tology. Books and other literary mate- 
rials that deal with geology and the min- 
ing world and its interest constitute a 
unique library. Room is allotted for 
geological maps, charts or models of 
underground topography and geology, 
also for relief maps, models and working 
plans of mines, etc. The machinery con- 
nected with mining and quarrying oper- 
ations, including drilling, blasting, tim- 
bering and hoisting operations, drainage, 
illumination and ventilation, is shown. 
The manufacture of refractory materials 
for metallurgical purposes, such as fire- 
brick, crucibles, retorts, gas generators 
and furnaces; the treatment of the ores 
of iron, the manufacture of iron and steel 
in ingots or bars, Bessemer metal, vari- 
ous processes of manufacturing iron and 
steel directly from the ores; the refining 
of the metal, the carburization of the 
metal, and the manufacture of various 
finished products in iron and special 
steel—all this is fully demonstrated. 

Filipinos and the Indians.—The red 
man of America and the brown man of 
Oceanica, both races the wards of Uncle 
Sam, both including many tribes, are 
side by side, each on a forty-acre tract. 
One pathetic difference between the red 
man and the brown is brought out at this 
twin exhibition, and that is the Indian is 
of a disappearing race, while the Filipino 
appears to be on the eve of a substantial 
development. Each of these vast exhibits 
—large enough to form a separate expo- 
sition—is made officially. The United 
States Government has appropriated 
money for the Indian display and is in 
direct charge thereof. The Filipino 
showing is made by the Insular Govern- 
ment of the Phillipine Islands. Each is 
a part of the general Exposition and all 
visitors to the World’s Fair are to be ad- 
mitted free to these reservations. 
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The Filipino tract contains more than 
ascore of large buildings and a number of 
small ones, the latter representing the 
types of houses in which the natives live. 
These houses have been built by Fili- 
pinos, of native materials, bamboo, nipa 
and other island products. The larger 
buildings include structures with names 
like those of the exhibit palaces in the 
main Exposition—Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Ethnology, etc. More than one 
thousand natives of the islands live in 
this Filipino reservation. The children 
attend school in a school-house built for 
them. ‘The elders weave mats and hats, 
conduct shops and carry on their ordinary 
lines of business. Wild tribesmen live in 
tree-built houses and huts built on stilts in 
the lake. Several hundred soldiers from 
native regiments are quartered in barracks 
within the walled city of Manila, rebuilt 
here in St. Louis, to which three bridges 
lead, spanning the Pasig River as they 
do at home. 

On the Indian reservation there is one 
large building, in which an Indian school 
is to be conducted daily. In this build- 


ing also is shown a wonderfully diversi- 
fied and interesting display of Indian 


products. Those who have a taste for 
the Navajo blanket and the many other 
gorgeous creations of the red tribes, find 
satisfaction here. Elsewhere on the 
Indian grounds are seen the teepees or 
wigwams of the old-fashioned Indian, as 
well as examples of the huts and little 
cottages which Uncle Sam builds for his 
copper-colored children. Red and brown, 
these two ‘‘ forties’’ (forty-acre tracts) are 
of surpassing interest to those who see 
things merely for curiosity and amuse- 
ment as well as to those who come to 
learn. 

Largest Organ in World.—The organ 
used in the recitals in Festival Hall at the 
World’s Fair is the largest and most 
perfect of any ever constructed. It has 
140 stops, twelve more than the famous 
instrument in the town hall at Sidney, 
Australia, which previously has been re- 
garded as the largest of organs. Electric 
power supplies the wind for the pipes, 
one of which is large enough to admit of 
the passage of a small pony. Its mov- 
able key-board enables the performer to 
sit far removed from the organ. This is 
highly important in the rendition of pro- 
grammes where a large chorus is ac- 
companied, as it brings the organist and 
director in closer touch. Some of the most 
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famous organists of the world will pre- 
side at events in Festival Hall. 

Olympic Games.—The famous Olympic 
Games may be designated as the most 
important feature of the Department of 
Physical Culture of the World’s Fair. 
The first of the modern Olympiads— 
which are the reproduction of the famous 
games of ancient Greece—was held at 
Athens in 1896, when an American as- 
tonished the world by winning the discus- 
throwing championship. The second 
series of Olympic games was held in con- 
nection with the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
when the world’s champions competed 
for prizes, and the American athletes won 
nine-tenths of all the trophies. The rep- 
resentatives of athletics in America pro- 
pose that this first American Olympiad 
shall be a phenomenal success. These 
games will be given in the great Sta- 
dium, which seats 27,000 persons, and 
which rivals the noted amphitheaters of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

In addition to the Olympic Games the 
Physical Culture Department will carry 
out the greatest programme of World’s 
championship contests ever arranged, in- 
cluding the Handicap Meeting, the Junior 
championships, the National champion- 
ships of the Amateur Athletic Union, In- 
terscholastic championships, Swimming 
championships, bicycling, water polo and 
equestrian polo, lawn tennis, exhibition 
of Turners, Irish sports, college cham- 
pionships, etc. 

Airship Races.—Airship builders from 
all parts of the world are bringing their 
craft to St. Louis to compete for the 
$200,000 offered in prizes by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at the greatest 
aerial contest ever waged in the world’s 
history. More thought has probably 
been expended in an effort to discover 
some way of perfecting means of aerial 
transportation than to any other subject, 
and the results of these efforts are shown 
at the World’s Fair. An aeronautic 
course has been defined and immense 
houses built for sheltering the balloons 
prior to the contests. Santos Dumont 
has been in St. Louis to make arrange- 
ments for entering his latest and most 
improved airship in the races with the 
hope of winning the capital prize of 
$100,000. 

Greatest Engine Ever Made.—Nothing 
is so universally attractive as power. 
Power is the keynote of the collection and 
arrangement of exhibits of the Exposi- 
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tion. ‘There are shown the methods and 
means for developing and demonstrating 
power, and the means for creating every 
variety of machinery for the generation, 
transmission and use of power. The 
engines, condensers, pumps, moving ma- 
chinery and accessories making up the 
power plant are installed on the main 
floor of Machinery Hall, and occupy the 
entire west half of that building—an 
area of something over 200,000 square 
feet, or about the size of an ordinary city 
block. Among the many items of more 
than usual interest is a 5,000 horse-power 
reciprocating steam engine, the weight of 
which, with its electric generator, is over 
500 tons, and their value approximates 
$150,000, while the generator will be 
directly connected to the engine and 
mounted on its main shaft which has 
eighty-five revolutions per minute; a 
1750 horse-power gas engine from Tegel, 
near Berlin, Germany; a 600 horse-power 
high-speed steam engine from Harris- 
burg, Pa.; a 750 horse-power medium- 
speed steam engine from Cincinnati, 
Ohio; a 1,000 horse-power slow-speed 
steam engine from Burlington, Iowa; a 


tangenital water wheel from San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., operated by water forced 
through a pipe and nozzle by a steam 
pump from Jeanesville, Pa., at the rate 
of 1,200 gallons per minute and under a 
pressure of 300 pounds per square inch; 
a 3,000 horse-power gas engine from 
Seraing, Belgium; an 8,000 horse-power 
steam turbine from New York; a 5,000 
horse-power steam turbine from Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; four 3,000 horse-power recip- 
rocating steam engines and three 80 
horse-power exciter sets. Such a line of 
prime movers has never been seen, yet 
this is but one of the three to be in- 
stalled in the westeri half of Machinery 
Hall. There are steam engines, largely 
of European build, and drawn from the 
greatest works in England, France, 
Sweden and Germany; gas and oil en- 
gines—the products of the great machine 
shops of the world, including all types 
and sizes from the little one-half horse- 
power gas engine for domestic use to the 
great 8,000 horse-power steam turbine for 
the operation of lighting plants and 
trolley railroads. 

The Most Powerful Gas Engine in the 
World.—The Belgian gas engine is a 
wonderful achievement. The same build- 
ers exhibited a gas engine of 600 horse- 
power at the Paris Exposition, which 
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excited more interest and comment than 
any other individual item at the Exposi- 
tion. Here we have one with five times 
the capacity of the Paris engine. Its fly- 
wheel weighs thirty-four tons, has a 
diameter of twenty-eight feet, and its rim 
travels at the rate of nearly a mile and 
three-quarters a minute. About thirty 
tons of coal per day are used in gener- 
ating the gas to operate it. In the north- 
west corner of Machinery Hall is seen a 
French reciprocating steam engine of 
1,500 horse-power, with its main shaft 
making 330 revolutions per minute—a 
wonderful speed for so heavy and power- 
ful an engine. In close proximity to 
Machinery Hall is the ‘‘Steam, Gas and 
Fuel Building,’’ covering an area of 
about 100,000 square feet, and being in 
itself an example of the most modern 
fire-proof construction. Here are hoppers 
for storing the 4,000 tons reserve supply 
of coal, and the means for automatically 
conveying this coal from the cars to the 
bunkers and from the bunkers to the 
furnaces and gas plants. This: power 
plant must engage the attention of the 
public by its manifest size and might; it 
will command the study of engineers as 
showing practice with which they are 
not familiar, and it demands considera- 
tion by all who are financially or other- 
wise interested in the development and 
transmission of power. 

Incomparable Electricity Display.—Elec- 
tricity is the industrial life-blood of the 
new time. The exibits already secured 
for the Palace of Electricity fully exem- 
plify in the first Universal Exposition of 
the the twentieth century at St. Louis 
the great strides that have been and are 
being made in the application of this 
form of energy in the uses of man. Here 
all types of machines for the generation 
and utilization of electrical energy are 
exhibited, including dynamos and mo- 
tors, both for direct and alternating 
current, and transformers, the use of 
which makes possible the long-distance 
transmission of energy now so common 
in the western part of this country. Un- 
der the same heading are shown electric 
motors for railways, elevators, cranes, 
printing presses and the like. Of recent 
years great developments have taken 
place in the electro-chemical industry, 
and several of the largest companies con- 
tribute working exhibits, illustrating the 
electrolytic reduction of ores, the manu- 
facture of nitric acid from air and various 
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other processes, including an immense 
storage-battery installation, as well as 
the newest form of secondary battery in- 
vented by Edison. Oneof the latest ap- 
plications of electricity falling under this 
group, that of the purification of water 
for drinking purposes, is shownon a large 
scale. 

Wireless Telegraphy.—Multiplex tele- 
graphs, by means of which several messa- 
ges may be sent over the same wire, and 
mechanisms designed to transmit messa- 
ges at an almost incredible rate of speed, 
are shown in commercial operation. 
Wireless telegraphy, possibly destined to 
become a powerful rival of the present 
system, occupies a prominent position 
among the electrical exhibits. The larg- 
est wireless-telegraph station in the world 
is on the Exposition grounds. From it 
commercial messages may be sent to 
many of the large western cities. 

Siamese Temple.—The Siamese Na- 
tional Pavilion at the World’s Fair is a 
reproduction of a Siamese Temple at 
Bangkok, Siam. It is 125 feet square 
and stands just west of Mexico’s build- 
ing. The architecture is characteristic 
of Siam. The building is in the shape 
of a Greek cross. It is crowned by a 
high pitched roof with a concave ridge 

le like those on Chinese pavilions. 

his ridge pole is terminated by the 
pointed ornament which is seen on the 
temples of Siam. Each wing of the 
building has three gables which rise 
one above the other. The structure stands 
in the center of the reservation and a 
typical Siamese garden surrounds it. 
Two tall flagpoles stand at the entrance 
to the reservation. They are painted red 
and are crowned by the Siamese ‘‘ gong ’”’ 
ornament in gilded metal. The roof is 
of felt, marked at the laps by zigzag lines 
of big brass washers. The interior is in 
one apartment except a small room, 14 
by 23 feet, used as the executive office. 
No posts obstruct the interior view. The 
roof is carried on Siamese trusses of 
peculiar construction, painted red and 
stenciled with gold ornaments. In the 
staff decorations, the Siamese elephant 
figures largely. The elephant is the 
heraldic animal of Siam, the Siamese flag 
being a white elephant on a red field. 

National Educational Association.—The 
Executive Committee of the National Ed- 
ucational Association having selected St. 
Louis as the place for the forty-third 
annual convention, June 27 to July 1, 
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1904, take pleasure in making the foilow- 
ing announcements : 

The low rates granted by the railway 
lines of the United States and Canada to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition have 
rendered it impracticable to obtain the 
usual N. E. A. convention rate or to pro- 
vide for including the membership fee in 
the purchase price of the ticket as in for- 
mer years. Such regular Exposition rates 
are therefore announced as are recom- 
mended to the teachers and others who 
desire to attend the meetings of the con- 
vention and to avail themselves of the 
special admission concessions and re- 
duced hotel rates secured for members of 
the N. E. Association. 

The plans for the Association cover at 
least twelve days’ attendance at the Ex- 
position (ten days exclusive of Sundays). 
The first five days will be devoted mainly 
to the general and department meetings, 
the programmes of which are planned to 
bear upon the educational exhibits and 
their lessons, in order that the studies of 
the exhibits during the following days 
may be rendered most profitabie. To 
this end all meetings will be held on the 
Exposition grounds, in close proximity to 
the exhibits, where leisure between the 
meetings may be profitably spent without 
loss of time or strength. 

The second week will be devoted to 
the study of the educational and other 
exhibits, during which time especial at- 
tention will be given to N. E. A. mem- 
bers by those in charge of the exhibits, 
aided by assistants who will be in attend- 
ance for that purpose. For these reasons 
it is believed that all teachers will wish 
to spend at least ten days on the Ex- 
position grounds. It is therefore recom- 
mended that ali desiring to attend the 
convention purchase railway tickets which 
will allow at least twelve days (including 
Sundays) in St. Louis. This will be the 
fifteen-day ticket. For full particulars as 
to departments, exercises, hotels, admis- 
sion tickets, railroad tickets, etc., address 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota. 

** Sloyd”’ at the World's Fair.—An ex- 
hibit of Sloyd from the New York State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded Children 
is most comprehensive and instructive. 
When one realizes the fact that so great 
an array of neatly and even artistically 
made objects is the work of partially de- 
veloped minds, it is certain to arouse an 
interest in the subject. It has been dis- 
covered that manual training does much 
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to awaken the sluggish intellect of a 
child and is very successful in the case 
of mental development for feeble-minded 
children. ‘‘Sloyd’’ is a sort of light 
carpentery, not too exacting on the 
strength of growing children and calcu- 
lated to interest rather than tax them. 
The name signifies manual dexterity. 
The story of how a woman by pluck and 
energy managed to save sufficient funds 
to sail from America to Sweden and pay 
her expenses while mastering the indus- 
try, is of interest to everyone. This 
plucky woman felt that she was made for 
something better than becoming a 
needle-woman or a shop-girl. She had 
aspirations above these occupations and 
determined to lift herself from her en- 
vironment. She found that she had a 
genius for teaching and determined to 
master the sloyd system. Perhaps her 
skill with her needle was an assistance, 
for manual dexterity in one line helps in 
another. Miss Ada Widdrington finally 
obtained enough money to go to Naas, 
Sweden, where there is a celebrated 
school. She went to work with a will. 
When Miss Widdrington returned to her 
native land, she was fully equipped for 
what she had determined should be her 
future career. At first no position was 
open to her until she found that the 
management of the New York institution 
for Feeble-Minded Children, hearing of 
the virtues of sloyd instruction, had de- 
cided to introduce the system in their in- 
stitution. She was at once installed. 
After the work had been going on a year, 
the State Board of Charities reported 
that sloyd had done more to awaken the 
dormant intellect of the boys than any- 
thing tried before. It must not be imag- 
ined that sloyd was destined alone for 
the instruction of the feeble-minded, for 
it has been tried with great success on 
normal children. At the college for the 
training of teachers in New York, a 
course in sloyd is embraced in certain 
branches. As this is a school for girls, it 
will be seen that it presumably had a 
beneficial effect on the training of girls as 
well as boys, and many of them have 
done admirable work. The exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is a 
valuable object-lesson, and thousands of 
teachers who have but a vague idea of 
the meaning of ‘‘ Sloyd’’ will be enabled 
to benefit by the examination of the work 
accomplished by these young unfor- 
tunates. The methods are intelligently 
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explained. The first rule is that each 
student make a working drawing of his 
model before commencing on the mechan- 
ical work. From this he makes the com- 
pleted piece. In the New York institu 
tion two hours are given over to sloyd,. 
and to many who dislike mental exertion 
the manual labor seems a recreation to: 
which they look forward with pleasure. 
The tools employed are those in use in: 
light carpentering and cabinet making. 
They include a work-bench, a vice, knife, 
spoke-shave, marking-gauge, clip-board. 
for drawings, bench-hook, saw, jack- 
plane, paper block and brush. ‘There are 
besides bits, braces, clamps and special 
carving tools. 

Model Playground.—The model play- 
ground in the Model street at the World’s 
Fair is a boon to weary mothers and a 
haven for tired children. After the family 
has traversed the aisles in some of the big” 
exhibit palaces, and the parents are eager 
for more sights, the little ones who may 
have become wearied will enjoy their 
playground and rest places. It was for 
such as these that the model playground 
was designed. It is near one of the main 
Exposition entrances, and within a short 
distance of ‘‘The Pike.’’ The grounds 
are 250 x 175 feet in extent, and contain 
many things that will entertain the chil- 
dren. The playground is in charge of 
competent attendants. Children may be 
left and the parents may pursue their 
sight-seeing, knowing that the child is 
being well cared for. There is a room, 
50 x 75 feet, equipped with kindergarten 
paraphernalia, with competent teachers 
in charge. Near-by is a garden where 
the child may be supplied with spade, 
rake or hoe, and dig in the ground to his 
heart’s content. There are swings for 
girls and boys and long rows of ham- 
mocks, with the ground beneath them 
covered with sand the same as on the sea- 
shore. An out-door gymnasium is equip- 
ped with flying rings, ladders, horizontal 
bars, horizontal and perpendicular lad- 
ders, sliding-poles, etc., for boys old 
enough to use them. The bath-aouse on 
warm summer days will always be a place 
eagerly sought, and here is one of gener- 
ous proportions. The baths are in charge 
of trained attendants, and when the pa- 
rents call for their little one he will be 
turned over to them as neat as when he 
entered, for while at play he wore a uni- 
form supplied at the office. The office 
is of staff, like many of the Exposition 
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structures. The other departments are 
substantial frame structures with tops of 
canvas, so that they may be raised or 
lowered at will. They are gaily deco- 
rated with the flags of all nations, and 
the entire grounds are laid out with 
pretty gardens of bright flowers and spa- 
cious lawns, and the dreaded legend 
“*keep off the grass’’ is not in evidence. 
“The model playground was planned and 
is to be conducted under the superin- 
tendency of Mrs. Ruth Ashly Hirshfield, 
of New York. 

Ample Hotel Facilities—Ample hotel 
and lodging facilities are provided in St. 
Louis for the many thousand visitors who 
will daily attend the World’s Fair, and 
the rates charged will not be exorbitant. 
St. Louis now contains 173 hotels, large 
and small, in operation in the city. The 
new hotel enterprises recently inaugura- 
ted justify the belief that the number will 
reach 250. ‘These hotels are situated in 
the down-town district, in the vicinity of 
Union Station, in proximity to the 
World’s Fair grounds, and one is within 
the World’s Fair grounds. Besides hotels 
with accomodations for more than 150,- 
ooo guests, the World’s Fair Free Infor- 
mation Bureau has lists of boarding 
houses and rooming houses along the 
Street-car lines leading to the World’s 
Fair, with lodging for 15,000 guests and 
a list of private houses that will let rooms 
for 27,000 persons. All over the city, 
apartment houses and rooming houses 
are available for those who prefer rooms 
away from the crowds. Meals may be 
obtained at the restaurants. There are 
485 restaurants in St. Louis, and they 
have a reputation for good fare, good ser- 
vice, cleanliness and moderate prices. 
Twenty of the larger of these restaurants 
can take care of 33,000 patrons daily. 
Hotels of temporary construction afford 
accommodations for many thousands in 
the vicinity of the World’s Fair grounds. 
To two of these temporary hotels with 
capacity of 4,500 guests the Exposition 
management has extended the encourage- 
‘ment of free sites on ground leased by 
the Exposition, but not within the en- 
closure. Entrances are arranged and 
facilities extended by the Exposition 
under agreements which insure patrons 
against high rates. A fourth temporary 
hotel, with accomodations for 5,000 
guests, has received such recognition 
from the Exposition in the way of loca- 
tion and relationship to the grounds that 
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it, too, is under obligation to maintain 
reasonablerates. Through the exercise of 
its hotel policy, the Exposition manage- 
ment is now enabled toassert, without qual- 
ification, that accomodations are ample 
and rates more reasonable than have 
prevailed at previousexpositions. Form- 
ing a complete chain around the two 
square miles of the World’s Fair grounds, 
enterprising capitalists have projected 
twelve big hotels, accomodating from 300 
to 5,000 guests each. The list of hotels 
excludes the 2,500-room ‘‘ Inside Inn,”’ 
which is inside the Exposition enclosure 
under a concession from the Exposition. 
Much of the territory which abuts the 
World’s Fair grounds on the southern 
side is taken up by hotels. Several 
large hotels are close to the north side of 
the Exposition grounds, while others are 
east of Forest Park. Most of these 
hotels are of temporary construction, to 
be wrecked after the Fair, but in all of 
them there is special provision for light 
and ventilation, and precautions against 
fire are taken. 

A ‘Free Information Service’’ is 
maintained by the Fair management. 
The city has been canvassed, and all 
hotels, boarding houses and thousands 
of dwellings where visitors will be enter- 
tained, have been listed. The rates and 
kind of accomodations available at each 
place are on record. The canvass shows 
that St. Louis can accomodate a larger 
attendance than visited the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. All information 
gathered by the ‘‘ Free Information Ser- 
vice’’ is at all times available, without 
charge, for the use of visitors, and the 
list of hotels, boarding houses and room- 
ing houses is published in pamphlet form 
from time to time to be supplied free to 
those applying for same. 

Passenger Rates to Fair.—At a meeting 
of the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, at Palm Beach, Fla., February 3d 
and 4th, 1904; the Central Passenger As- 
sociation, at New York, February 8th, 
1904; the New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation, at New York, February oth, 
1904; the Trunk Line Passenger Associ- 
ation, at New York, February goth, 1904, 
and at a mass meeting of the Central 
Passenger, New England and Trunk 
Line Associations, the following World’s 
Fair passenger rates were adopted from 
all points in the territory covered by the 
above lines: 

1. Stop over at St. Louts.—All tickets 
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passing through St. Louis permit stop- 
over of ten days at St. Louis. 

2. Season Tickets.—Eighty per cent. of 
the double one-way fare to St. Louis and 
return via route traveled. Tickets on 
sale April 25th, 1904, continuing during 
the period of the Exposition, with final 
return limit December 15th, 1904. 

3. Sixty-day Excursion Tickets.—Ex- 
cursion tickets will be sold to St. Louis 
daily, beginning April 25th, 1904, and 
continuing during period of the Exposi- 
tion, with final return limit of 60 days, 
but not later than December 15, 1904. 
Rate, one and one-third west-bound fare. 

4. Ten to Fifteen-day Excursion Tickets. 
—Excursion tickets will be sold to St. 
Louis daily, beginning April 25th, 1904, 
and continuing during the period of the 
Exposition, with final return limit of 10 
days, including date of sale from territory 
350 miles or less from St. Louis, and not 
to exceed 15 days from territory more 
than 350 miles from St. Louis. Rate, 
one west-bound fare plus $2.00. 

5. Coach Excursions. —Coach excur- 
sions will be run from all points east, 
southeast and northeast to St. Louis on 
dates to be hereafter agreed upon, on a 
basis of one cent per mile each way. 





WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE. 





BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 





EN, sometimes thoughtlessly, some- 
times pessimistically, say that 
Christianity has failed in its mission in 
the world. But think of the plight of 
the world when Christianity entered it. 
Take imperial Rome as an instance. 
Of what sort was its, on some sides, bril- 
liant social order? Conceive of that 
social order under the figure of a pyramid, 
asa great English scholar has suggested. 
First and underlying stratum of the 
pyramid—slaves; three-quarters of the 
population of Rome slaves, if the num- 
ber were not greater still. These slaves 
of all nations and complexions; in the 
grip of the master’s whim even to the 
point of life and death; these slaves 
doing all the work—not only of the 
menial kind, but of all kinds, so that 
work had no honor, so that labor was 
despised, since it was slaves’ duty. 
Second stratum in this pyramid—the 
free citizens; a mass of idlers; fed by the 
government, which imported food for 
them mainly from Egypt; these idlers 
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hanging about the forums, baths, rich 
men’s houses, crowding the amphithea- 
tres and applauding the bloodiest games. 

Third — the soldiers, whose mailed 
hands kept Rome in subjection and in 
order. 

Fourth stratum—and now the pyramid 
narrows very rapidly, the rich house- 
holders, only about 2,000 of them when 
Rome was at its zenith. 

Fifth stratum—the Senators. 

Sixth—the priests and vestal virgins. 

And at the top of this social pyramid, 
the apex of it, the Emperor, ‘‘at once a 
priest, an atheist and a god”’ (as Gibbon 
says), whose slightest nod was law. 

Now, what has Christianity, among 
multitudinous other things, done? Es- 
pecially in our own great free Republic 
it has turned the pyramid of such social 
ordes bottom strata up; it has annihilated 
slavery; it has crowned the individual 
man with worth and dignity; it has made 
his will, expressed by ballot, law; it has 
opened chance for the lowliest to the 
place highest; it has made the ruler the 
people’s servant. — 

And more and more to such Christian 
and constitutional social order as is illus- 
trated in our great Republic is the world 
approximating. 

Of all men, an American young man 
has least cause to complain of his chance. 
For, in the free and gracious air of our 
benign institutions, thoroughness, devo- 
tion to the daily duty, intelligence, capa- 
city are in genial climate. 





CHAMPIONS OF POOR SPELLING. 


URING a discussion at the Chicago 

Woman’s Club, Wednesday, Pro- 
fessor Arnold Tompkins, of the Chicago 
Normal School, said: ‘‘A man should 
dress well—so should a woman—but not 
too well; he should comb, but not too 
well; he should write well, but not too 
well, and he should spell, but not too 
well. The press recently criticised bigh 
school pupils because they were poor 
spellers. It was the highest compliment 
ever paid to them, because it proved that 
they were in better business.’’ 

Another speaker indorsed this notion 
by declaring that there were more im- 
portant things in education than good 
spelling, and that the time was coming 
when the poor speller would no longer be 
considered illiterate. From these asser- 
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tions and others like them which proceed 
from the mouths of school teachers we 
may infer that a contempt for correct 
spelling is being rather assiduously culti- 
vated by a considerable number of our 
modern educators, and the question arises 
whether they are not inviting contempt 
for themselves. It is to be noted, more- 
over, that they can put forward no 
superior claims to authority in the mat- 
ter, because the test of the value of spell- 
ing is not confined to the class-room. It 
is being applied every day in business 
and in the professions. The high school 
boy who ‘is assured by Professor Tomp- 
kins that the censure of his errors in 
spelling is in fact a compliment may find 
that the more he justifies such compli- 
ments the more difficult it will be for him 
to secure the favorable attention of those 
upon whom he depends for employment. 
That is a phase of the subject that is of 
very great practical importance, and 
that admits, we should say, of little dif- 
ference of opinion among persons of ex- 
perience in the world’s work. 

It is a fair conclusion also that where 
slovenliness is encouraged in one branch 
of study its influence is likely to be felt 
in others, and if there are occasionally 
instances from which it appears that poor 
spelling and broad general culture are 
not incompatible they are to be taken as 
curious exceptions. Furthermore, when 
we are informed that there are more im- 
portant things in education than good 
spelling we are entitled to a bill of par- 
ticulars; also to proof that inaccuracy in 
spelling, instead of being the sign of 
general slovenliness, is evidence of devo- 
tion to the more important things! 

Upon the whole, it would seem that the 
high school boy is getting slops when he 
needs discipline, and if a professor may 
defy the rules with impunity the boy en- 
joys no such privilege. In this connec- 
tion, a story that is told of Dr. Parr, an 
eminent English scholar and educator, is 
pertinent. When a gentleman defended 
his pronunciation of Alexandria with the 
accent upon the ‘‘i’’ by an appeal to the 
authority of Richard Bentley, Parr came 
down upon him with the comment that 
he (Parr) and Bentley might pronounce 
the word that way, but that the gentle- 
man had bettcr stick to the ordinary 
usage. So Dr. Tompkins may spell as 
he pleases, but he ought to refrain from 
making 4 laughing-stock of his pupils.— 
Chicago Record and Herald. 
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ITEMS FROM RFPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: Institutes were held 
at York Springs and in Union township. 
Commencement exercises were held at 
Hampton March i19th. There were three 
graduates—two boys and one girl—who ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably. Mt. 
Joy township held its first commencement 
March 26th, at Two Taverns. The gradu- 
ating class numbered four, two girls and: 
two boys. The exercises were pronounced 
a success by an appreciative audience, The 
annual examination of pupils of the public 
schools who completed the course of study, 
was held at Gettysburg March 12th. Fifty- 
two pupils passed the examination very sat- 
isfactorily and received the common-school 
diploma. Many of these pupils will con- 
tinue their studies in the public schools and 
in higher institutions. It is gratifying to 
state that a large number of our teachers 
will spend the spring in school in order 
to better qualify themselves for their work. 
The majority of the district schools have 
closed a seven months’ term. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Forty-one 
schools were visited during the month. The 
public roads being in very bad condition, I 
traveled two days on foot, walking twenty- 
three miles. Found the schools in good 
condition. I attended the meetings of prin- 
cipals and superintendents in Pittsburg 
March 3d and 4th. A week later I attended 
a public reception given by the Wickboro 
schools. This was a ‘‘red-letter day’’ in chose 
schools. The display of pupils’ work and 
the handsome decorations of the different 
rooms were fine. The exercises in each 
room were good, and brought forth many 
complimentary remarks from the visitors. 
The Apollo schools were also visited and 
found to be in an excellent condition. I 
doubt if there are any schools in the county 
better than these. The eighth grade exam- 
ination was held throughout the county 
March 26th. The reports thus far received 
show that seventy applicants took the ex- 
amination, of whom forty-six passed ; the 
remaining twenty-four failed, but received 
grades for theirwork. A numberof schools 
have already closed. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: One of the ibest 
institutes of the year was held in Pulaski 
township, March 25th. The teachers, Miss. 
Rhetta Hoganand Miss Cora Burry left noth- 
ing undone to make the meeting a success, 
and their efforts were richly rewarded. We- 
are sorry to report the death of one of our 
brightest and best teachers, Miss Helen 
McCoy, of the Freedom high school. Miss 
McCoy will be greatly missed as a teacher 
in Beaver county. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The first annual 
convention of the directors of the county 
was held in Bedford March 2 and 3. Out of 
a possible 246 directors in the county 86 were 
enrolled; nevertheless, nearly every district 
was represented. Able papers were read by 
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prominent directors, and Supt. Coughlin, 
of Wilkesbarre, the only speaker from 
abroad favored us with an inspiring and 
helpful evening lecture, in addition to an 
address at each of the day sessions. We 
trust that the counties of the State are in 
sympathy with that one of our resolutions 
which recommends an amendment to the 
Act of April 21, 1903, providing that in ad- 
dition to mileage, the sum of $2.00 a day be 
allowed to directors who attend the annual 
convention. During February and March 
measles and other contagious diseases 
greatly interfered with the attendance in 
several sections of the county. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp; The rural schools 
are closing, E. Elmer Sensening, principal 
of the Womelsdorf schools, resigned to ac- 
cept a'more lucrative position in New Jersey. 
Jordan C. Manger, a graduate of Lafayette 
College, is his successor. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: The last of the six 
district institutes was heldthis month. Out 
ot 232 teachers in the county 169 attended 
one or another of these institutes. We be- 
lieve some good has been done, and we will 
continue them next year. The school at- 
tendance has been unusually poor for this 
month; measles, mumps, etc., are the cause. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones : A $30,000 school 
building was dedicated in Franklin bor- 
ough. The school board of that place is to 
be congratulated upon the successful com- 
pletion of this important work. The dedi- 
catory exercises were welljattended. The 
citizens are proud of their school and appre- 
ciate the advantages it will give them. The 
building contains seven recitation rooms 
and an assembly hall. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey : Great pro- 
gress in the schools has been made during 
the term, notwithstanding the interference 
with attendance on account of lagrippe, 
measles, etc. Three local institutes were 
held during March, all of which were well 
attended. The new school-building at Oak 
Grove has been adorned with a 400-pound 
bell, costing $75, purchased by members of 
the high school. In company with a num- 
ber of high-school principals we attended 
the Round Table conference at Williams- 
port, March 18 and 19, and had a pleasant 
and profitable time. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The rural 
schools have closed. The examination of 
pupils completing the adopted course of 
study, was held throughout the county on 
March 19. Ninety-six pupils were exam- 
ined. Most of the work done was excellent, 
showing thoroughness and care in prepara- 
tion. Much has been accomplished in 
arousing interest in our schools during the 
term. Greater advancement and efficiency 
will surely grow out of these improved 
conditions. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: On March 14 and 
15 the high school teachers, principals and 
superintendents held an institute at Ridg- 
way to advance the higher school work 
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and the supervisory work of the county. 
From the interest shown by the attend- 
ance and thecarrying-out of the programme 
arranged, we feel proud to say that a new 
agency has been created in our county for 
the advancement of the cause of education. 
As presiding officer of the meeting, I was 
obliged to call ‘‘ time’’ on each person who 
took part in the discussions. At the close, 
a committee was appointed to arrange an 
early meeting for next year. The papers 
were of ahigh order, and were asked for by 
the local publishers, with the view to give 
them wider circulation among persons in- 
terested in educational work. In the even- 
ing over thirty of the ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a banquet at the New Hyde 
hotel, and all saaiek with a better knowl- 
edge of their profession, and a more clearly 
defined sense of relationship in the high 
school work of the county. This mecting 
was fittingly followed by that of the Direc- 
tors’ Association on March 25 and 26, at 
which 70 per cent. of the directors were pre- 
sent. The programme was good, and from 
the interest taken in the proceedings we 
have reason to expect that improvement 
will be made in the schools of next year. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: I have vis- 
ited all the schools in the county once, and 
some twice. The schools are in good condi- 
tion. An examination of pupils for the 
common school diploma was held at fifteen 
different places on March 19. Of the 73 who 
entered the examination ,55 were passed. 
Many of the schools have closed with fitting 
exercises. The last local institute was held 
in Waynesboro. It was quite a success. 
Among those present were Dr. Barton, Dr. 
Reber, J. Davison, Esq., and Profs. J. L. 
Finafrock and L. E. Smith. The following 
teachers and their schools made contribu- 
tions to the Thaddeus Stevens Memorial 
Fund this month: Miss Rhoda Grove, $5.00; 
Mr. W. A. Culler, $6.12; Miss Etta Wil- 
liams, $1.25; Mr. J. I’. Kunkle, $6.25; Miss 
Helen Lambert, 75 cents; the Waynesboro 
schools, $28.00. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: A number of 
schools closed this month. Itis very grat- 
ifying to know that the great majority of 
our teachers are going to school this spring. 
We need a higher standard of education. 
The Greensboro school board is preparing 
to erect a four room building. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Dell: We had the 
pleasure of attending institute at Calvin, 
Birmingham and Mapleton. Both day and 
evening sessions were held at Calvin and 
Birmingham ; at Mapleton, only Saturday 
sessions. Calvin deserves special mention, 
because of the very large audience. During 
the entire time the house was packed. At 
all of these institutes the school children 
participated. An excellent meeting is re- 
ported from Tell. I have attended twenty- 
two local institutes during the winter. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: I visited 
forty-one schools in March. With one ex- 
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ception we are doing good work: Scott 
township has one building, located at the 
edge of a swamp, that renders it unfit for 
a school. Local institutes were held at May- 
field, Daleville, South Abington, Elmhurst, 
and Old Forge. These meetings were gen- 
erally successful and well attended. A 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Teachers’ Library Association was held 
March 19, and seventy new books selected 
to be added to the nner. A teachers’ 
training class for all teachers holding pro- 
visional certificates was organized March 12. 
This class, including about thirty-five 
teachers, will meet the county superintend- 
ent twice during the months of March, 
April, May and June, and will review the 
common branches, algebra and civil govern- 
ment. In addition to this, they will make 
a careful study of White’s School Manage- 
ment, and will read the following English 
-classics: Vanity Fair, Adam Bede, Enoch 
Arden, and the Merchant of Venice. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: The annual 
convention of the school directors was held 
at Limerick Square March 17. Three ses- 
sions were held : at the morning and after- 
noon sessions the programme consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music and discus- 
sions. The subjects discussed were all of 

ractical value. At the evening session 
Supt. Geo. Twitmyer, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, lectured on ‘‘ The True Functions of 
School Directors.’’ The convention was 
very ee attended by directors and citi- 
zens. here were 78 directors present. 
Good results will certainly follow, as the 
session and lecture were highly appreciated 
and were also very instructive. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: Durin 
March I visited two school districts, an 
found the schools in a good condition in all 
but Moore township, where the attendance 
is so very poor owing to the enforcement of 
the vaccination law. The average attend- 
ance in the township is only about 60 per 
cent. In Point Philip’s school, where the 
enrollment is 37, the attendance is 6, and in 
Washington with an enrollment of 27, the 
attendance is only 3. It seems that if the 
vaccination law is enforced the compulsory 
school law must be held in abeyance. 

ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: A local in- 
stitute was held at Pine Grove. It was well 
attended. On Saturday evening many had 
to be turned away for want of room. The 
teachers of this district did well in taking 

art in addresses, essays and class drills. 

he exhibition of class work was very 
creditable to both teachers and pupils. The 
day instructors and evening lecturers were 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel and Hon. Henry 
Houck. 

TroGa—Supt. Longstreet: Seven local in- 
stitutes were held during the month at five 
of which I was present. All were well at- 
tended. Supt. Lose of Williamsport visited 
that held at Wellsboro and entered heartily 
into the discussions, giving the teachers 
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many valuable suggestions. The Antrim 
teachers opened their institute on Friday 
evening with an entertainment by their 
schools, which netted nearly $60 for the 
enlargement of their library. The question 
of centralization was submitted to the voters 
of Richmond township at the regular elec- 
tion in February and was defeated. This I 
regret, for I believe that many patrons 
voted against their own interests. This 
township could certainly have centralization 
with profit to its boys and girls. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: With few ex- 
ceptions the schools are doing excellent 
work. Hartleton and Laurelton were dis- 
turbed by scarlet rash. Lewisburg is some- 
what under the ban of small-pox; but by 
the _—_ management of the Board of 
Health it has been kept undercontrol. We 
were compelled to postpone our county 
association meeting. Many of the schools 
are about to close, which causes dissatisfac- 
tion in some places on account of the short- 
ness of the term. On the whole, the month 
has been prosperous. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Seventy-seven 
schools were visited during the month. 
Most of these were found doing good work. 
Quite a number of schools have been visited 
twice, and all but five, once. The appear- 
ance of many rooms has been improved by 
pictures, evergreens and other pleasin 
decorations. A school-house was burn 
down in Scott township. The directors of 
Clinton township recently decided to estab- 
lish a township high school next year. 
They are to be congratulated upon this for- 
ward step. This will make seven such 
schools in the county. They have been 
doing excellent work. The March test ex- 
aminations showed a much higher average 
of work than the December papers. Many 
more good teachers are wanted in this 
county for next year; directors are already 
waiting for them. 

BEAVER FaLis—Supt. Maguire: March 
has marked the completion of the framing 
and hanging of the pictures purchased last 
year. Their value is above $100, all of 
which was paid without expense to the 
Board. 

BristoL—Supt. Baggs: The increased 
attendance in the grammar grades is very 
nope = as an indication of apprecia- 
tion of the value of more education. Parents 
and children begin to realize that the better 
educated the boy or girl, the better able 
they are to take their several places in the 
world. Manual training, on a small scale, 
has been introduced, but we hope for more 
in the near future. 

BuTLER— Supt. Gibson: The typhoid 
fever epidemic is now history and its bear- 
ing upon our school work is known. Of 
our enrollment of about 2,400 pupils, 361 
were afflicted; of these eleven died. Of the 
remainder, all but 20 or 30 have returned to 
school. Of the corps of teachers numbering 
67, nine were stricken, all of whom are con- 
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valescent. Five however have not yet 
resumed their duties; and of these, two 
have offered their resignations, being un- 
able to resume work during the current 
school year. On account of the epidemic 
the schools were closed from November 29, 
1903, to January 4, 1904. After the re-open- 
ing of the schools in January the daily at- 
tendance was about 1,650 of an enrollment of 
2,400. The effect upon our work of the first 
semester was not disastrous, the percent- 
age of promotions 82, and g1 pupils did the 
years’ work in a half year. About two- 
thirds of the pupils, who passed a 
the scourge, were able to go on with the 
advanced work. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: The flood which 
inundated various sections of the Susque- 
hanna valley struck Danville in full force 
March 9. On account of the unsanitary 
condition of the second ward building re- 
sulting therefrom, it was impossible to hold 
school for several days after the water had 
subsided. The attendance at all the other 
schools was also seriously interrupted. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Killian: The usual 
grade and teachers’ meetings were held. 
At the regular meeting Miss West read a 
wee on Elementary Arithmetic, and Miss 

illiams on Incentives; Supt. R. F. Ditch- 
burn read a strong paper on Language 
Teaching, and Dr. J. M. Getter of E. 
Stroudsburg Normal made an address and 
took part in the discussions. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: Owing to 
the severe weather and lack of employment 
we have had many poor people in our town 
. who were in want of food and clothing. 
The children had a practical lesson in giv- 
ing, their donation consisting of potatoes, 
groceries and clothing. Our local institute 
was held February 5 and 6. Addresses 
were made by Supt. Buehrle of Lancaster, 
Rev. I. H. N. Beahm, of Elizabethtown col- 
lege, and Prof. H. H. Shenk, of Annville 
college. Our schools were open on Wash- 
ington’s birthday and during the afternoon 
appropriate exercises were held in all the 
schools of the town. Patrons were invited 
to visit and address them. The senior class 
of the high school took advantage of this 
occasion to present the high school build- 
ing with a large flag which was accepted in 
a patriotic address made by Prof. Nye, 
principal of the high school. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley: The contract 
has been let for a new high school building. 
It will be used for high school purposes 
only, and will accomodate about 300 pupils. 
On March 31, we occupied for the first time 
our new Prospect Heights building. It is 
a modern eight-room structure; we are now 
using four rooms. 

SoutH SHARON—Supt. Canon: I attended 
the regular monthly teachers’ meeting in 
Sharon, March 10. The following subjects 
were discussed and papers read: The 
School of Earlier Times; The Modern 
School; The Daily Programme; and an 
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address by Supt. J. W. Canon, of New 
Castle, on The Different Grades of Teachers. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The West 
Side school was closed on account of the ice 


flood in the Susquehanna. The local insti- 
tute of the district, made up of Swatara 
township and the boroughs of Steelton and 
Hummelstown, was held here March 4th 
and 5th. Prof. J. Geo. Becht, of West 
Chester Normal, was with us Friday even- 
ing and delivered an instructive address on 
‘‘What the Home can Do to Aid the 
School.’’ Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, the large auditorium of the 
high school was filled with patrons. 
SuNBURY—Supt. Shipman: The school 
board is enforcing the compulsory attend- 
ance law. Some parents have gone to jail, 
others have paid the fine and costs. The 
graduating class purchased a new Ivers and 
Pond piano and fg or it in the high school 
assembly room for future use. They deserve 
much credit for setting such a good example. 
TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: A local institute 
was held at the Pyne-Archbald section of 
the borough. The purpose was to mieet the 
parents and patrons of the schools and to 
urge upon them the necessity of better at- 
tendance on the pes of their children; to 
advocate the building of a central high 
school; and to secure their co-operation in 
all the school work of the community. A 
paper on Morals in the School and Home 
was read. The attendance at this meeting 
was excellent, and much interest in the 
various topics discussed was manifested on 
the part of those present. 
WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber: On March 
18 and 19, we held an institute in the town 
hall. Excellent instruction was given by 
Principal W. C. Howey of the Waynesboro 
business college; Watson R. Davison, Esq.; 
Co. Supt. L. F. Benchoff; Dr. L. F. Barton 
and Dr. Chas. E. Reber, of Shippensburg 
Normal; and Principal J. F. Finafrock, of 
Mercersburg. On the evening of the 18th, 
Dr. Barton gave a lecture with experiments 
on ‘Radium, X-Ray and Wireless Teleg- 
pon ng The lecture was instructive and 
was highly appreciated. 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The Round 
Table of Superintendents and Principals 
met here March 18 and 19. On Friday 
evening there was an illustrated lecture on 
Porto Rico by Dr. Geo. G. Groff, of Buck- 
nell university. On Saturday, the follow- 
ing questions were discussed: Domestic 
Science for Grammar Grades and the High 
School, opened by Prof. Trout, of Clearfield; 
The Improvement of the Annual Institute, 
opened by Supt. Shields, of Clearfield; 
Athletics in the High School, opened by 
Prof. Kelchner, of Williamsport; Thorough- 
ness in Teaching, opened by Prof. Spotts, 
of Muncy; Evening Schools, by Supt. 
Howerth, of Shamokin; and Child Study, 
by Supt. Dean, of Mt. Carmel. One hun- 
dred and fifty teachers and superintendents 
attended the meeting. 
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Few MEN have expressed in more exquisite lan- 

e than Macaulay the affection which every good 
man feels for a wise and loving mother: “Make much 
of it while yet you have the most precious of all good 
gifts—a loving mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pain. In after life you may have 
friends, fond, dear, kind friends; but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness lav- 
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Often do I sigh in my struggle with the hard, uncar- 
ing world for the sweet, deep security I felt when of 
an evening, nestled in her bosom, I listened to some 
quiet tale, suitable to my age, read in her tender and 
untiring voice. Never can I forget her sweet glances 
cast upon me when I appeared asleep; never her kiss 
of peace at night. Years have passed away since I laid 
her beside my father, yet still her voice whispers from 
the grave, and her eyes watch over me as I visit spots 
long since hallowed to the memory of my mother.” 





MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG. 





1. We are happy and free as a crew can 
2. Come away then with me o’erthe dark, blue 
3- On 
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sea. 
be; I'll leave my home on the waters to 
glide; Should wild winds roar, with each man to 




















our vessel we'll ride with the wind and the tide, 
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Our sails we heave at the call of the brave, 
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While our is sail-ing o’er the 
And a_- gal-lantsail-or you shall 
O’er the heaving o- cean swift-ly 
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sea, 
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For we love the home of the ocean wave. 
roam, For I loveto bound o’er the sparkling foam. 
hisoar, We will safely land on our destined shore. 
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U- Sostenuto. A 
1. Good-night, la- dies! 
2. Fare - well, la- dies! 
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Good-night, la- dies! Good-night, la-dies! We’re going to leave you now. 
Fare - well, la- dies! Fare - well, la-dies! We’re going to leave you now. 
3. Sweet dreams, ladies! Sweet dreams, ladies! Sweet dreams, ladies! We’re going to leave you now. 
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